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THE SERPENT WITH A HUMAN HEAD IN ART AND 
IN MYSTERY PLAY 


One of the most noteworthy examples of the close relationship 
between religious drama and Christian art is to be found in the 
correspondence between pictured and dramatic representations 
of the serpent in the Garden of Eden. I call it noteworthy 
because in the field of art we shall find ourselves ultimately con- 
cerned with some of the great masters of the renaissance, and 
especially with one of the greatest works of one of the greatest 
masters—The Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel by Michelangelo. 

Who has not noted with curiosity, in the picture of the tempta- 
tion on that ceiling, the strange serpent almost wholly woman? 
Was this the result of some queer freak of misogyny on the part 
of the terrible Florentine? Or was there some old legend, now 
lost sight of, that might account for such a monster? Certain 
lines of Keats and Rossetti, perhaps, floated vaguely in the mind, 
and one dismissed the matter as probably having something to 
do with Lilith and Lamia. 

It is my purpose, however, to show:—that the representation 
of the serpent in Eden as having a human head was common to 
drama and iconography; that it is first noticeable in the thir- 
teenth, or the early part of the fourteenth century, being then a 
startling innovation in art; and that in all probability it was the 
mystery play which, to facilitate the dialogue between Eve and 
the serpent, first adopted it, from a literary source. 

Let me first state in simple terms the problem a consideration 
of which has brought me to this point of view. The human- 
headed serpent, it would seem, must derive in one or other of 
the following ways: 

A. The literary source gives rise independently to the dramatic 
and iconographic representation; 

B. The literary source gives rise first to the art form, and that 
in turn brings about the dramatic; 

C. The literary source gives rise first to the dramatic, and that 
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in turn brings about the art form; or, as would seem only remotely 
probable, 

D. The dramatic form preceded all, occasioning first the liter- 
ary and then the art form. 

That the art form might have preceded the other forms is a 
possibility that I have deemed hardly worthy of enumerating in 
this series of hypotheses. The artists before the thirteenth cen- 
tury so seldom originated anything, so persistently followed 
tradition or the direction of more learned men, that in the 
absence of any evidence that the serpent was represented with a 
human head before the thirteenth century, I am satisfied that 
we have in this case no original art source. 

My first hypothesis, that the literary source might have given 
rise independently to the dramatic and art forms, is also proposed 
rather for the sake of completeness than with any serious expecta- 
tion of its proving fruitful. 

In the absence of immediately convincing evidence on this 
point, we must reason from probabilities. It does not seem likely 
that the thirteenth century artists—who, as was observed of 
their predecessors, followed an ancient and fairly rigid tradition, 
—should in the case of the temptation and fall of man suddenly 
have been influenced to change their mode of representation 
purely by a literary source. There does not appear to be any 
sufficient reason for their doing so. In the efflorescence of art 
in the thirteenth century, which sought,—as Didron pointed out 
and Emile MAle has further explained,—to give a complete 
mirror of human and divine affairs, it is true that many new 
iconographs appeared. But new and old were intended to teach 
doctrines, or to fix in the mind principles of knowledge and 
belief. Thus we have new episodes of the Bible story together 
with the ancient symbols, we have the Platonic as well as the 
Christian virtues, and personifications of all branches of knowl- 
edge. But the only explanation we have for the human head on 
the tempter is that this head, this woman’s face, was assumed 
the better to ensnare Eve, since similia similibus applaudunt.' 
Neither this nor any other of the literary sources seems to have 
in it a germ of doctrine or belief such as to have caused one di- 
recting the work of artists to make them break their ancient 
tradition. 


1 Petrus Comestor, Historia Libri Genesis, in Migne, Patrol. Lat. CXCVIII, 
1072. 
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What appeals to the artist far more powerfully than learned 
commentary, however, is the direct impression received by his 
sensitive and observant eye. If then he should see the serpent 
represented in a mystery play, he would be stimulated to repre- 
sent it in his next picture to some extent as he saw it, especially 
if the play seemed to have the Church’s approval. 

The second hypothesis,—that the literary source gives rise 
first to the art, and that in turn brings about the dramatic form— 
is answered by the argument against the first. 

These somewhat weak negative arguments lead naturally to 
the favorable consideration of the third hypothesis,—that the 
literary source gives rise first to the dramatic, and that in turn 
brings about the art form. But to establish this as the true line 
of derivation it will be necessary to present methodically the 
whole body of the evidence. The documents and iconographs, 
because it is impossible to assemble them into a complete and 
continuous chronological record, present many difficulties. Gaps 
of time and place, the possibility of lost plays and demolished 
pictures, must be allowed for.! 


I 
Tue LiteRARY SOURCES 


Taking up the evidence as nearly as possible chronologically, 
I must begin with the literary sources. 

Petrus Comestor in his comment on Genesis? (Historia Libri 
Genesis) says of the serpent in the garden of Eden, tunc serpens 
erectus est ut homo, and goes on to tell how Satan (Lucifer, he 
says), Elegit etiam quoddam genus serpentis, ut ait Beda, virgineum 
vultum habens, quia similia similibus applaudunt. 


1 If at any time new evidence should come to light supporting the hypothesis 
that the art form was earlier than the dramatic, nothing would give me more 
pleasure. For such a relationship, inasmuch as it is far more unusual, is by 
so much the more interesting. 

I treated the most striking example of the indebtedness of the mystery play 
to art, in my article on the Hegge play of the Radix Jesse, the Tree of Jesse, 
Pub. of Mod. Lang. Assoc. of Amer., X XIX, 1914, pp. 327 ff. 

2 Migne Patrol. Lat. CXCVIII, 1072. 

3I have not been able to find in Beda anything remotely suggesting the 
phrase which follows Comestor’s ut ait Beda. Is it possible that the wt ait Beda 
refers solely to the clause elegit gquoddam genus serpentis, which is entirely in 
agreement with Beda’s explanation that the serpent was merely the instru- 
ment of Satan, not wise in itself? 

I cannot refrain from attacking the text of Comestor, though it may appear 
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As Comestor died about 1173 a.p., his commentary may be 
regarded as nearly contemporaneous with the Anglo-Norman 
play of Adam. Inasmuch, therefore, as the play of Adam, which 
is the oldest extant vernacular French mystery play, does not 
present the serpent with a human head, and as there is no other 
Adam play in any language which does so present it in the twelfth 
century, we are obliged to regard Comestor as par excellence the 
literary source.! 

After Peter Comestor, Vincent de Beauvais (ca. 1190—ca. 
1264 a.p.) is the next source. In the Speculum Naturale, Lib. 
XX, Cap. XXXIII (Vol. I, Col. 1478 in the Douai edition of 
1624), we read: Draconcopedes serpentes magni sunt, et potentes, 
facies virgineas habentes humanis similes, in draconum corpus 
desinentes. Credibile est huius generis illum fuisse, per quem 
diabolus Euam decepit, quia (sicut dicit Beda) virgineum vultum 
habuit. Huic etiam diabolus se coniungens vel applicans ut con- 
simili forma mulierem alliceret, faciem ei tantum ostendit, et 
religquam partem corporis arborum frondibus occultavit. 

In the Historia Destructionis Trojae of Guido delle Colonne? 
(1287), Beda is (as in Comestor and Vincent) cited as authority 
for the human headed form of the tempter. In summarizing 
Guido’s narrative, after speaking of the fall of the rebel angels, 
Gorra writes: “Questo diavolo fu Satana, o quel Leviatham, che 
primo cadde dal cielo e che gli Ebrei chiamano Beenoch, vale a 


that my suggestion is a wild one. But as so far I have not been able to find 
the reference in Beda, I will venture the following hazardous guess. In one 
passage of the apocryphal Beda, the text reads: “Serpens per se loqui non 
poterat . . . nist nimirum illum diabolus utens, et velut organum per quod 
articulatum sonum emitteret”—etc. (Migne, Patrol. Lat., XCIII, 276). 

Is it possible that Comestor having before him the above passage in an an- 
cient and somewhat difficult manuscript partly obliterated by age, made the 
revolutionary blunder of reading the two words “velut organum” as “vultum 
virgineum’’? In twelfth century writing similarity in the appearance of these 
two phrases is a possibility. 

C. Hippeau in a note in his edition of Le Bestiare d’ Amour, p. 148, asks— 
“Bade le Vénérable ne dit-il pas que le serpent, pour parler 4 Eve, avait pris 
le visage d’une jeune fille?” His source, however, may be Comestor, or 
Vincent of Beauvais, rather than Beda himself. 

1 As to the supposed tradition linking Hebrew Lillin and classical Lamiae 
with a monster half woman and half serpent, see page 290, note 2. 

2E. Gorra, Testi Inediti di Storia Troiana; Introduzione,—Sulla Leggenda 
Troiana in Italia. Cap. I1,—Guido delle Colonne, p. 135. The complete 
Latin text of Guido has not been accessible. 
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dire animo bruto, cioé serpente tortuoso, o anche drago (Isidore, 
Orig. VIII, ch. 11) del quale parle anche Davide. Di questo 
serpente che tentd sotto forma d’uomo i nostri primi padri, parla 
il Genesi ‘secundum Mosaycam traditionem,’ ma ‘secundum 
traditionem sacrarum scripturarum catholice universalis ecclesie 
ratum est, ut scripsit Beda, quod diabolus elegit tunc quendam 
serpentem de quodam genere serpentum, virgineum habens 
vultum,’ e questo noi dobbiamo credere aver tentato il primo 
uomo.” 

Next comes the anonymous and exceedingly popular Speculum 
Humanae Salvationis,| the date of which Paul Poppe fixes as 
about 1324.2. This work has sometimes been erroneously attrib- 
uted, in addition to his already enormous bulk of volumes, to 
Vincent de Beauvais. In the first chapter the author, after 
briefly mentioning the fall of Lucifer and the rebel angels from 
heaven, continues as follows: 

11 Quapropter diabolus, homini invidens, sibi insidiatur 
Et ad praecepti transgressionem ipsum inducere nitebatur: 
Quoddam ergo genus serpentis sibi diabolus eligebat. 
Qui tunc erectus gradiebatur et caput virgineum habebat: 
15 In hunce fraudulosus deceptor mille artifex intrabat, 


Et per os eius loquens, verba deceptoria mulieri enarrabat. 

Tentavit autem mulierem tanquam minus providam, 

Reputans prudentem et cautum esse virum Adam. 

Accessit autem ad mulierem solam, sine viro exsistentem, 
20 Quia solum facilius decepit diabolus, quam socios habentem. 


The same idea naturally appears in the fifteenth century trans- 
lations of the Speculum into French, English and German. 


1J. Lutz et P. Perdrizet, Speculum humanae salvationis. Texte critique: 
Traduction inédite de Jean Miélot (1448), etc. Mulhouse 1907. 2 vols. 

The Latin text is from a Munich MS. (Clm. 146) of the middle of the four- 
teenth century. This is one of the oldest MSS. of the Speculum, and contains 
192 pen drawings, which are published, along with a number of other illustra- 
tions of the Speculum in volume II. See below, p. 267. 

2 “Wahrscheinlich um das Jahr 1324 von einem trotz aller Forschungen bis 
Heute unbekannt gebliebenen Verfasser in lateinischer Sprache verfasst, 
erlangte es schnell eine ungeheure Verbreitung.” Paul Poppe, Uber das 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis, Berlin, 1887. 

Lutz and Perdrizet, op. cit. I, p. 249, argue at some length that the Speculum 
was composed early in the fourteenth century at a Dominican convent in 
Strasburg by a Dominican of Saxon origin, whom they tentatively identify 
with a certain Ludolph of Saxony, a Dominican, who later became a Carthusian. 
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Piers the Plowman is the next source after the Speculum Hu- 
‘manae Salvationis,—of course antedating the fifteenth century 
translations. In Piers the Plowman the serpent which tempted 
Eve is described as 

y-lik a lusard, with a lady visage’ 

Having considered the foregoing literary sources for the origin 
of the human-headed serpent,—the earliest scarcely earlier than 
the first play of Adam and Eve, and the latest possibly a genera- 
tion later than the first Adam play in which the serpent is given 
a human head,? I wish now to cite some of the important works 


1Cf. W. W. Skeat, Notes on Piers the Plowman, Oxford, 1886, note on 
Bxviii. 355. 
Is Chaucer, in the Man of Lawes Tale, possibly thinking of the same thing 
when he apostrophizes the wicked sultaness? 
O sowdanesse, rote of iniquitee, 
Virago, thou Semyram the secounde, 
O serpent under femininitee, 
Lyk to the serpent depe in helle y-bounde, 
O feyned womman, al that may confounde 
Vertu and innocence, thrugh thy malyce, 
Is bred in thee, as nest of every vyce! 
—(Man of Lawes Tale, B. 360 ff.) 


There is nothing more than a figure of speech in this comparison of the wicked 
woman with the serpent tempter; there is no direct suggestion that the serpent 
took the face of a woman in order to trick Eve. Yet Skeat does so interpret 
this passage, and thinks the line, 
Thyn instrument so, weylawey the whyle! 

in the following stanza has special significance: 

O Satan envious sin thilke day 

That thou were chased from our heritage 

Wel knowestow to wommen the olde way! 

Thou madest Eva bringe us in servage. 

Thou wolt fordoon this cristen mariage. 

Thyn instrument so, weylawey the whyle! 

Makestow of wommen whan thou wolt begyle. 

It seems to me that though possibly there may be an allusion here to the 
human-headed serpent of art, it is at best a rather shadowy one. Surely it is 
a common enough comment upon the story of the fall of man, and one char- 
acteristic of the middle ages, that Satan tempted Eve first because she was 
weaker than Adam, and that since Adam’s fall was due to Eve, all men should 
beware of the falsely alluring beauty of women? The stanza just quoted I 
believe implies no more than this. 

In the Persones Tale Chaucer tells the story of man’s fall without even the 
vaguest allusion to anything like a human-headed serpent. 

2 That is, the Chester play, probably by Ranulf Higden, ca. 1328. 
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in which the temptation of man is recounted or alluded to with- 
out any hint that the serpent had a human head. This will 
serve to show how little probable it is that the artists were directly 
indebted to any literary source. 

Seventh to Eighth Century—From the apocryphal Beda,— 
since Beda is given as an authority for the human-headed 
tempter,—I quote a relevant passage:' Serpens per se loqui non 
poterat, nec quia hoc a Creatore acceperat assumpsit, nisi nimirum 
illum diabolus utens, et velut organum per quod articulatum sonum 
emitteret: per illum nempe verba faciebat, et tamen hoc etiam ille 
nesciebat. 

In the several discussions attributed to Beda, both those classi- 
fied by Migne as dubia et spuria and also the exegetica genuina, 
the same idea concerning the serpent is conveyed: that the devil 
used the serpent as his instrument or organ of utterance (Patrol. 
Lat. XCIII, 229 and XCI, 211). As I have already said, I find 
nothing in Beda to bear out Comestor’s reference to the virgineum 
vultum. 

Eighth to Ninth Century (?)—In Genesis B, the Anglo-Saxon 
poem formerly attributed to Caedmon (edited by Klaeber, 
Heidelberg, 1913), the tempter assumes the form of a serpent. 

Eleventh or Twelfth Century Onulphus, Poema Biblicum. 
The dialogue between Eve and the serpent is given without any 
description of the serpent’s appearance. 

Twelfth Century, ca. 1100.—Rupertus Abbas Tuitiensis (Migne, 
Patrol. Lat. CLXVII, 290) speaks of ‘Sathanas, ipse draco 
magnus et serpens antiquus est.” 

Thirteenth Century.—St. Martinus Legionensis (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. CCVIII) quotes St. Augustime, and it will be observed says 
just about the same thing that the venerable Beda said. This, 
then, seems to be the ancient and firmly established exegesis. 

The author of the Ancren Riwle (Camden Society, London, 
1853) in speaking of the temptation of Eve, gives no description 
of the serpent. 

In another passage he describes the scorpion in the manner of 
the Bestiary: 

Pe scorpiun is ones cunnes wurm Pet haue’d neb, ase me sei’, 
sumdel iliche ase wummon 7 is neddre bihinden, make®d feir 

1 Beda Venerabilis, Dubia et spuriain Migne, Patrol. Lat. XCIII, 276. 


2 Karl Young, ‘The Poema Biblicum of Onulphus,’ Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, Vol. XXX, 1915, pp. 1 ff. 
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semblaunt, 7 fiked mid te heaued, 7 stinged mid te teile. 
Pet is lecherie: Pet is tes deofles best, Pet he let to chepinge 7 to 
euerich gaderinge, 7 cheape® hit forto sullen, 7 beswikes monie 
buruh Pet heo ne biholdes nout bute Pet feire heaued. 

This passage may have some bearing, as Skeat suggests, upon 
the human-headed serpent, but the author of Ancren Riwle does 
not make any connection between the scorpion and the tempter 
of Eve.! 

Fourteenth Century.—Dante, Purgatorio VIII, 97 ff., signifi- 
cantly describes the serpent, which he sees in the Valley of the 
Princes, as a real zoélogica] serpent, yet says it was perhaps such 
a one that gave Eve the bitter food. Sordello in pointing it out, 
moreover, calls it the adversary: 

“Vedi 14 il nostro avversaro.” 


In all the account of the earthly paradise which fills the con- 
cluding cantos of the Purgatorio there is no allusion to a human- 
headed serpent. 

Speculum Gy de Warewyke, circa 1310, tells nothing of the form 
of the serpent in the passage about the fall of man. 

Clannesse, circa 1370 (in Early English Alliterative Poems, 
London 1869), contains nothing about the form of the serpent. 
Nor is there anything in the following: Pe lyff of Adam and Eve, 
(circa 1375) (C. Horstmann, Sammlung altenglischer Legenden, 
Heilbronn, 1878-81); and Canticum de Creatione, (circa 1375) 
(Horstmann, Sammlung, etc.). 

Chaucer, as I have already observed, expounds the story of 
the temptation and fall of man without the least hint of any- 
thing like a human-headed serpent. 

Summing up, we find that the only literary sources for the 
tradition prior to its appearance in the mystery plays are: Peter 
Comestor, Vincent de Beauvais, Guido delle Colonne, and,—if it 
is really earlier than the Chester play,—the Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis. 

Though these are very important works, and works no doubt 
consulted by the writers of plays,—especially Comestor and the 


1 Note also that Chaucer, in The Marchantes Tale (E 2057-60), employs the 
figure of the scorpion in his apostrophe to ‘sudden hap’ or fortune: 
O sodeyn hap, O thou fortune instable, 
Lyk to the scorpioun so deceivable, 
That flatterest with thyn heed when thou wolt stinge; 
Thy tayl is deeth, thrugh thyn enveniminge! 
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Speculum,—it is doubtful, in view of the evidence before us, 
whether their popularity was sufficient to affect the traditions of 
artists. If such learned men as Dante, Chaucer, and the author 
of Ancren Riwle, ignore the picturesque and startling notion of 
Comestor, I cannot regard it as probable that artists, a century 
or more after Comestor’s death should suddenly decide on his 
account to break their own tradition of more than a thousand 
years. 
II 


Tue Art Form 


That the artists’ tradition was simple and unbroken for more 
than a thousand years, is readily seen if one takes up the repre- 
sentations in art of the serpent tempter, from the earliest down 
to Michaelangelo’s and Raphael’s frescoes, and the painting of 
Titian. Art in the first centuries of the Christian era, it will be 
remembered, was almost entirely symbolic. I have found no 
example of a narrative treatment of the story of the temptation 
earlier than the ninth or tenth century. 

Adam and Eve with the tree of knowledge and the serpent, 
were represented in art from the early centuries of Christianity 
as the symbol of original sin. That is to say, the iconograph 
turned the mind of the devout believer to the thoughts of his 
inherited wickedness, the curse of labor, the coming of death, 
and the need of a redeemer. 

Thus on the famous sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, now in the 
crypt of St. Peter’s, Adam stands on one side of the tree holding 
a sheaf of wheat; Eve on the other holding a sheep; each holds a 
fig-leaf as being conscious of shame; the serpent twined about the 
tree trunk is a simple zoélogical serpent. The design is purely sym- 
bolic, the sheaf and sheep indicating, with an appropriate divi- 
sion of labor, labor’s primal curse; the tree and serpent, the first 
cause of man’s mortality. It is not a representation of the tempt- 
ing and fall of man within the Garden of Eden, nor of his toil 
without the gates, but a symbol of both. Thus it is suitable on 
the sarcophagus of a Christian, in a series that is dominated 
triumphantly by symbols of the redemption and resurrection. 

From the second century to the eighth century, inclusive, 
whether in gold-glass decoration, medal, plate, sarcophagus, or 
fresco, the design is symbolic and the serpent is purely zodlogical. 
With the beginning of the ninth century there is a suggestion of 
a representative or narrative treatment in the picturing of the 
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serpent as apart from the tree, erect on the tip of his tail. There- 
after the artists take slightly more liberty with the subject, but 
it is not until the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth 
century that we find the tempter represented with a human head. 
Even after the introduction of the human head, however, the 
temptation is very commonly shown with a simple zodélogical 
serpent, the same artist sometimes—Lukas Cranach for instance 
—impartially giving, in separate pictures, both types.' 

The human-headed serpent in art flourishes in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries—that is, at the same time as 
the mystery plays. 

Though I have relegated to a footnote (p. 290) the discussion 
of possible influences of classical and oriental mythology upon 
the formation of the monstrous woman-headed serpent in Chris- 
tian art, yet because of their striking similarity to much later 
forms I shall begin my list of the human-headed serpent in art 
with two or three examples that I believe have nothing to do 
with that tradition of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries which gave the serpent in Eden a human head. 

Bronze Statuary.—Egypt. Ancient bronze figures of Isis and 
Serapis? in the form of cobras with human heads. Isis wears a 
royal headdress, has the hair and face and also the mammae of a 
woman, the latter being on the anterior or ventral surface of the 
cobra’s distended ‘‘hood,” or neck. 

Gem.—Rome (?) in the earliest epoch of Christian art. A 
Christian,—or Christ (?)—with a monogram cross bends as 
though exorcising a serpent-like monster on which he stands. 
The monster has the head and arms of a human being, but ter- 
minates in a barbed tail. The ventral surface is covered with 


1 The following works give much information, accompanied by a wealth of 
cuts, illustrative of the old traditional representation of Adam and Eve and 
the Serpent: O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911; 
Jean Ebersolt, ‘Sculptures Chrétiennes: Inédites du Musée de Constantinople,’ 
R. Arch. Vol. XXI; R. Garucci, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, Prato, 1879; Carl 
Maria Kaufmann, Handbuch der christlichen Archdologie, Paderborn, 1913; 
Kaufmann, Mogk, Hirt, etc., Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1897; 
H. Leclercq, Manuel d’Archéologie Chrétienne, Paris, 1907; Walter Lowrie, 
Monuments of the Early Church, New York, 1901; Orazio Marucchi, Guida 
del Museo Cristiano Lateranense, Rome, 1898; J. O. Westwood, Palaeographia 
Sacra Pictoria, London [1843-45]. 

2 Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und rém. Mythologie, I, p. 538, s.v. Isis. 
Roscher speaks of similar treatment on silver armlets from Naucratis, and 
refers to the Third Memoir of Egyptian Exploration Fund, London, 1888. 
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numerous mammae. (Didron, Christian Iconography, English 
translation II, p. 201, Fig. 226.) 

Coin of Valentinian III, Roman Empire, fifth century. A 
figure holding in the left hand a globe surmounted by a small 
Victory, and in the right a long staff tipped with a Greek cross, 
stands with the right foot upon the human head of a serpent. 
The human-headed serpent may represent the barbarians or 
other enemies of the Empire. (Cohen and Feuardent, Descr. 
historique des Monnaies frappées sous l’Empire Romain, VIII, 
p. 212, No. 19.) 

The above designs have obviously nothing to do with Adam 
and Eve, and could only by a very remote possibility have had 
any influence upon the artists of the fourteenth century. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


1. Sculpture—Amiens, Notre-Dame. A dragon-like monster 
with claws and a female head is represented beneath the feet of 
the Virgin. This is probably in illustration of the fulfillment of 
the prophecy of Genesis III, 15: “‘ And I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” If so, this is 
the serpent of the temptation, and perhaps the earliest case in 


which it is represented with a human head. (Viollet-le-Duc, 
Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’ Architecture, 1X, p. 369.) 


THIRTEENTH OR FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

2. Illumination (Fig. 1).—Biblia cum Figuris, Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
MSS. Fr. No. 9561, fol. 8a.1_ Adam and Eve are on opposite sides 
of the tree,—Eve at the left and Adam at the right, and each is 
tasting an apple. The serpent, whose enormous folds seem 
thicker than the trunk of the tree he entwines, bifurcates near 
the anterior extremity and bears two human heads! 

This unique’ representation causes the good Didron to remark: 


1Qmont, Cat. Général des Manuscrits Francais, No. 9561. “ Partie d’une 
“Bible historiée toute figurée.”’ Miniatures italiennes 4 chaque page. XIV* 
siécle. Parchemin. cf. Hist. litt. de la France, XXXI, pp. 246-251.” This 
manuscript is assigned to the year 1340 in the list of illustrations in the English 
translation of Didron, Christian Iconography, II, p. 437. This list of illustra- 
tions seems to be a compilation of the translator (cf. II, p. 84). It may be 
added that the portion of the translation relating to these representations of 
the Fall (pp. 139-140) is somewhat abridged from Annales Archéologiques, I, 
pp. 131-132, where the number of the manuscript is not given. 

2 Didron cites no other example, and I know of none. 
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“The serpent has occasionally two heads, one female with which 

to address the man, the other male with which to address. the 
woman.” Peter Comestor’s dic- 
tum, “‘similia similibus applaud- 
unt”’ is thus reversed. But unless 
the original be very different 
from the cut Didron gives, it 
would seem hopeless to attempt 
to distinguish male from female 
in these little faces. 

A much simpler explanation of 
the duplication of the human 
head on this serpent would be 
that th- artist wished to suggest 


Figure 1.—From MS. in Parts motion, the serpent watching 


(After Didron) both Adam and Eve after the 
temptation. Progressive action 

suggested by repeating a figure in the same composition is, of 
course, familiar in mediaeval art: there is an example of it in 
the next picture I shall discuss. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that only the head and neck are duplicated, not the whole serpent. 


This is strange, indeed, and I believe unique. But as the most 
ancient tradition held the serpent twined about the tree, the artist 
could not very well repeat the whole serpent’s body. If this expla- 
nation seem strained, I can only add that to me it is not half so 
bizarre as the idea that the miniaturist intended to represent the 
tempter as having two humun heads. To have given him even 
one human head was surely a sufficient innovation. (Didron, 
op. cit. II, p. 1389; Annales Archéologiques, I, p. 132, fig. 5, where, 
however, the design is reversed.) 

3. Illumination—France. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MSS. Fr. No. 
9561, fol. 8. The serpent in this design has head and arms that 
are human, the head being with its calm features and long hair 
almost the exact counterpart of Eve’s. 

Eve is shown first in the conventional position at the right of 
the tree, receiving an apple from the serpent; and again at the 
left of the tree tempting Adam, who kneels on one knee with his 
back to the tree and serpent, and looks over his shoulder at Eve. 
In this part both Adam and Eve have apples in both hands. 
Here the repetition of the figure of Eve within the frame and 
composition of one little miniature is, clearly enough, an indica- 
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tion of action. It would not occur to anyone to say that the 
artist had represented two Eves! (Didron, Vol. II, p. 140; 
‘Annales Archéologiques, I, p. 132, fig. 6.) 

4. Illumination—England, British Museum MS. Reg. 2Bvii, 
Queen Mary’s Psalter. Adam is at the left of the tree; Eve at 
the right reaches up to seize an apple. 

The serpent has the “head of a beautiful woman and the body 
of a dragon,” says Wright. The serpent tail is entwined about 
the trunk of the tree; the “‘body”’ is small and seems to be fur- 
nished with only one pair of limbs,—hind legs of the mammal 
quadruped type. It is interesting to compare this with the type 
shown in the French MS. cited by Didron, which gives the 
tempter only one pair of limbs—the arms of a woman; and also 
with that picture of van der Goes which gives four limbs to the 
human-headed monster, all four being reptilian. Three demons 
are represented in this illumination besides the serpent tempter. 
(Wright, History of Caricature, p. 73; Warner, Queen Mary’s 
Psalter, pl. 5.) 

5. Illumination (Fig. 2)—Munich, MS., Clm 146. The oldest 
manuscript of the Speculum humanae salvationis. Here, as in 
the many other illustrated manuscripts of this work,' the artists 
naturally followed the text in representing the tempter with a 
woman’s head. (Lutz and Perdrizet, Speculum humanae salva- 
tionis, II, pl. 2.) 

6. Painting (Fig.3)—Hamburg. TheGrabower altar from St. 
Peter’s, by Master Bertram, 1379; now in the Hamburg Museum. 

Two of a series or cycle of little paintings on the so-called 
Grabower altar show the serpent tempter with a human head. 
The cycle .as a whole (as I shall endeavor to show in another 
article) has a most important bearing upon the mystery plays. 
(A. Lichtwark, Meister Bertram, Hamburg 1905.) 

7. Painting (Fig. 4).—Italy, by an unknown artist. The main 


1 Lutz and Perdrizet, op. cit. I, pp. ix—xvii record 205 Latin manuscripts, 
over 60 of which contain miniatures. The general type of the miniatures of the 
Temptation is described (I, p. 184) as follows: ‘‘Le ‘Serpent’ est representé 
par les miniaturistes du Speculum comme une béte monstrueuse, & corps de 
dragon ailé, & long col, et & téte de jeune fille. Dans la miniature de A, ses 
ailes sont entrouvertes, et de sa bouche sort un dard bifide, indique par un 
léger trait de minium. Méme serpent dans C que dans A, sauf qu’il lui manque 
le dard.” A and C are closely related fourteenth century manuscripts in 
Paris (Bibl. Nat., MSS. Lat. 9584; Arsenal, MSS. Lat. 593), written in an Italian 
hand, and with miniatures showing Giottesque influence. 
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IGURE 2.—From SpecutuM SALVATIONIS: MUNICH. 
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Figure 4.—FrRom AN ITALIAN PatntiInG: CLEVELAND. 
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subject is a Madonna suckling the infant. Below, in a horizontal 
panel, Eve is shown reclining, and near her the serpent with a 
female head. (Lent to the Cleveland Museum by Mrs. L. E. 
Holden.) 

8. Stained Glass—Mulhouse. The choice of scenes seems 
influenced by the Speculum humanae salvationis, and naturally 
the serpent has a human head. (Lutz and Perdrizet, op. cit. II, 
pl. 101.) 


FOURTEENTH OR FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


9. Illumination—Germany or Austria. Vienna Hofbibliothek, 
MS. No. 2980 (Ambras 259) Lutwins Adam und Eva.!_ The 
picture, of which no reproduction is given, is thus described by 
the editors of the manuscript: “Bild: In der Mitte ein Baum 
mit Blattern und Friichten (Apfeln?); darum die Schlange mit 
menschlichem Antlitz und Krone gewunden; Eva hat bereits eine 
Frucht in der Hand.” 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


10. Painting.—Florence, Brancaccio Chapel in the Church of 
the Carmine, by Masolino, ca. 1425. The tempter is a serpent 


with a rather small human’ head. (Woltmann and Woermann, 
II, p. 277; Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, VII, Part I, p. 103.) 

11. Relief —Bologna, San Petronio, by Jacopo della Quercia, 
ca. 1426-1438. The temptation scene is one of a series giving 
the whole story of Adam and Eve. The serpent has a human 
head. It is interesting to note that to della Quercia even the 
great Michelangelo is said to have been indebted. (Venturi, 
op. cit. V1, pp. 87 ff.) 

12. Relief —Florence, Baptistery, the famous bronze doors 
by Lorenzo Ghiberti; 1424-1447 (second door). On the second 
door, Ghiberti’s masterpiece, are depicted in one composition 
the creation of Adam and of Eve and the story of the temptation. 
The serpent in the temptation scene has a human head. (Jcono- 
graphic Encyclopedia, Philadelphia, 1887, Vol. III, pl. 23, Fig. 4.) 

13. Illumination.—Paris, Bibl. Nat., MSS. Fr., 6275. Miélot’s 


1 Konrad Hofmann und Wilhelm Meyer aus Speyer, Lutwins Adam und Eva, 


Tubingen, 1881. 
2 In this case as in a good many others, the head, though it might be called 


a@ woman’s because of its mild expression and its locks, is not necessarily 
feminine. 
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French translation (1448) of the Speculum humanae salvationis. 
(Lutz and Perdrizet, op. cit. II, pl. 129.) 

14. Woodcut—Germany, xylographic copy, of the Biblia 
Pauperum, ca. 1440—1450,' in the Heidelberg University library. 
The serpent with human head appears twice in this book: (1) 
Plate I—The Annunciation, which is accompanied by the ex- 
planation that it was foretold in God’s words to the serpent, has 
as a “‘type”’ beside it a picture of God cursing the serpent. (2) 
Plate X,—The Temptation of Christ has as a “type” the tempta- 
tion of Adam and Eve. In this the serpent is crowned. (Biblia 
Pauperum [facsimile], Graphische Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1906.) 

15. Illumination. Venice, Breviary Grimani, Bibl. Mare. 
The Fall: The devil is human, but for his claw feet and long tail. 
He stands on the ground, hiding behind the tree. (Facsimile 
edited by Zanotto, pl. 45.) 

16. Illumination.—Savoy, the Trés riches Heures of the Duke 
de Berry illuminated by Jean Colombe, illuminator of the ducal 
court of Charles I of Savoy; now in the Musée Condé, Chantilly. 
A decorative structure resembling a monstrance occupies the 
centre of the design; possibly representing the tree of life(?). At 
the left is the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, with the 
serpent. The serpent has the head, arms, and bust of a woman. 
(Durrien, Les trés riches heures de Jean de France, Duc de Berry, 
pl. XVIII; Venturi, op. cit. VII, Part I, p. 133.) 

17. Painting (Fig. 5).—Ghent, by Hugo van der Goes, now 
in the imperial gallery at Vienna. Adam and Eve stand at the 
left of the tree and the tempter at the right. The “serpent”’ 
is here a lizard with a child’s head, standing upon its hind 
legs, supporting itself by holding the tree trunk with its forelegs, 
and gazing almost wistfully up at Eve, who, quite ignoring it, 
reaches calmly with her left hand for an apple. The child-faced 
tempter is furnished with two little pigtails which stick up 
absurdly over the temples—and what hard heart will not receive 
it for a horned demon? I shall have more to say of this remark- 
able picture. (J. Destrée, Hugo van der Goes, pp. 32 (pl.), 38-40; 
E. Heidrich, Alt-Niederlandische Malerei, Jena, 1910, pl: 72.) 

1 The date of the first Biblia Pawperum was perhaps as early as the twelfth 
century. I shall discuss this elsewhere, in considering the significance of the 
work in its relation to other cyclic treatments of Bible story. 

This Heidelberg Biblia Pauperum is, according to Paul Kristeller, the oldest 
xylographic copy. The pictures are made on movable wood-blocks so that 
groups of woodcuts may be variously assembled and printed together. The 


text, however, is filled in by hand. 
2 
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18. Painting.—In the library of Schloss Frens. It is the work 
of a painter of the Netherlands living at the end of the fifteenth 


Figure Tempration, HuGco VAN DER Gogs: VIENNA. 


century, and closely related to Hugo van der Goes. It is very 
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like the Vienna painting, but represents Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise, while the devil, who is almost the same as van der Goes’, is 
hiding behind a tree in the background, apparently planning the 
temptation. (P. Clemen, Die Kunstdenkmdler der Rheinprovinz, 
IV, 3, p. 70, pl. VIL.) 

19. Painting.—Florence, decorative detail in the Annuncia- 
tion by Lorenzo di Credi, in the Uffizi, ca. 1480. The influence of 
the Biblia Pauperum is seen in this association of the Old Testa- 
ment type with the New Testament story,' indicating that the 
prophecy made in the Garden of Eden is about to be fulfilled in 
the incarnation of Christ. The three panels under di Credi’s 
Annunciation show (1) the creation of Eve, (2) the temptation, 
and (3) the expulsion from Eden. The serpent tempter has a 
human head. (Venturi, op. cit. VII, Part II, p. 798.) 

20. Woodcut.—Venice, in the Supplementum Chronicarum of 
Jacobus Philippus, 1486-1491. The serpent has a human head. 
(Jacques Rosenthal, Incunabula Typographica, p. 71.) 

21. Painting (Fig. 6).—Padua, The Madonna of Victory by 
Andrea Mantegna, 1496; now in 
the Louvre. Adam and Eve are 
represented in a relief upon the 
magnificent throne on which the 
Madonna is seated. The com- 
position is according to the most 
approved tradition—Adam 
standing at the left, Eve at the 
right, the serpent twined about 
the tree in the middle—save that 
the serpent has a human head. 
(Masters in Art, VI, Part 64.) 

22. Woodcuts (Fig. 7).—These woodcuts were printed in an 
edition of the Speculum humanae salvationis by Peter Drach of 
Speier in 1479. Pl. 4 shows Eve and the serpent, who has female 
head and breasts; Pl. 5 shows Eve giving Adam the apple, while 
the serpent is coiled on the tree; it has a female head. The 
illuminator of the Munich manuscript (No. 5) has omitted the 


1“ And the Lord God said unto the serpent, Because thou hast done this, 
thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the field: upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life: And I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” Genesis, III, 14, 15. 
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serpent in this scene. (H.° Naumann, Die Holzschnitte des 
Meisters von Amsterdamer Kabinett zum Spiegel menschlichen 


Fieure 7.—From Specutum HumMANAE SALvATIONIS, 1479. 


Behalinis. Strassburg, 1910. Studien zur Deutschen Kunstge- 
schichte, Heft 126.) 

23. Woodcut.—Geneva, initial letter ‘M’ on title page of the 
Missal of Bellot. Adam is at the left and Eve at the right of the 
tree. The serpent, wound about the trunk and looking out from 
a fork in the branches, offers the apple to Eve. It has human 
head and arms. (O. Jennings, Early Woodcut Initials, London, 
1908, p. 164.) 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
24. Tapestry.—Brussels, by an artist or artists of distinction 
not certainly identified, ca. 1500; now in the possession of Baron 
de Zuylen de Nyevelt de Haar, Chateau de Haar, Belgium. This 
is one of a famous group of tapestries, unfortunately now widely 
separated, which clearly reflect the influence of religious drama.' 
The serpent in the temptation has four limbs, the hind legs, 
on which it stands, apparently more like those of a dog than of a 


1D. T. B. Wood, ‘Tapestries of the Seven Deadly Sins’ Burl. Mag. XX, p. 
210, says: “‘ Through all of them run two leading motives: the religious history of 
the Redemption as it appears in various cycles of Miracle Plays, and the moral 
allegory of the conflict of Virtues and Vices.” 
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reptile—but I cannot be sure of this. It has a woman’s head 
with long flowing hair, and human arms. Wood comments on 
the kindly expression of its face. (Burl. Mag. XX, p. 215.) 

25. Illumination.—Munich, Bavarian National Museum, No. 
861. A’ prayer book of the end of the fifteenth or beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The serpent has a woman’s head and 
arms; the upper part of the body is hidden behind the tree, around 
which the serpent is coiled. (L. von Kobell, Kunstvolle Minia- 
turen und Initialen aus Handschriften von IV-X VI Jahrh., p. 92.) 

26. Painting.—Rome, Sistine Chapel, ceiling by Michelangelo, 
1508-1512. To describe Michelangelo’s design of the tempta- 
tion would, I suppose, be a work of supererogation. It is to be 
noted, however, that the tempter is a woman to the hips, and 
that the voluminous folds of the serpent portion encircling the 
tree strongly suggest a duplicate tail. If the serpent portion is 
really intended to be double, then Michelangelo is creating a new 
type,—possibly being influenced by the bifurcated mermaidens 
of classical art, or the Scylla! of Virgil: 

1 Whoever has studied Virgil in Greenough and Kittredge’s edition will 
remember the cut illustrating the description of the monster Scylla. See 
p. 290, note 2, in which I discuss Lilith, Lamia, etc. 

Milton speaks of the serpent in the temptation as “‘ Mere serpent in appear- 
ance,”’ and describes it with some particularity, thus: 

“So spake the Enemy of Mankind, enclosed 
In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Addressed his way—not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear 
Circular base of rising folds, that towered 
Fold above fold, a surging maze; his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant.” 

Paradise Lost, Book IX, ll. 494~503. 

But in the second book, when describing the monster at the gate of Hell 
personifying Sin, though avowedly borrowing from Virgil’s description of 
Scylla, Milton may have had a shadowy recollection of some of the numerous 
examples of Christian art in which the serpent tempter is given a form half 
woman and half serpent: 

“The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast—a serpent armed 
With mortal sting. About her middle round 
A cry of Hell-hounds never-ceasing barked—” 
Paradise Lost, Book II, ll. 650-654. 
At least Milton makes this spawn of Satan end in serpent, not in dolphin tails. 
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Prima hominis facies et pulchro pectore virgo 
pube tenus, postrema immani corpore pristis, {i.e. pistriz] 
delphinum caudas utero commissa luporum. 

neid, III. 426-428. 

I think it will be clear to the reader now that Michelangelo was 
following a tradition in making the serpent half woman, a tradi- 
tion by this time about two hundred years old. (Masters in Art, 
II, part 17.) 

27. Painting (Fig. 8).—Rome, fresco in the Camera della 
Segnatura of the Vatican, 
by Raphael, 1511. Adam is 
seated at the left of the tree, 
and Eve stands at the right 
holding a branch with herleft 
hand as with her right she 
proffers the apple to Adam. 
The serpent is simply a ser- 
pent as far as it appears 
below the fork of the tree, 
but above the fork it assumes 
the face and shoulders of a 
woman, bending an expect- 
ant glance toward Adam. 
(Champlin and Perkins, 
Cyclopedia of Painters, 1892; 
E. Miintz, Raphael, English 

6.—Raruant. transl., London 1888, p. 276.) 

28. Terra-cotta relief (Fig. 9).—Florence, from the workshop of 
the Della Robbias, ca. 1515; now in the collection of Mr. Henry 
Walters, Baltimore. Adam and Eve are conventionally arranged 
on either side of the tree; the serpent has a human head. (Burl. 
Mag. XX, p. 36.) 

29. Painting (Fig. 10).—Rome, fresco by pupils after Raphael’s 
designs, in the loggie of the Vatican, 1516-1518. This design 
resembles the Adam and Eve by Raphael in the Camera della 
Segnatura in its general composition, save that the figures are 
reversed: Eve is at the left, and Adam seated at the right. 
The serpent (unlike the serpent of the Camera) has no shoulders, 
—only the head, which is charmingly feminine, being human. 

30. Painting—Saxony. A large composition giving the whole 
story of Adam and Eve, by Lukas Cranach, 1530; now in Vienna. 
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This composition is remarkable because Cranach has several times 
painted Adam and Eve without any human-headed serpent— 
e.g. his Adam and Eve in the Dresden gallery. The whole story 


ve: 


Fiaure 9.—Terracotra Revier: ScHoot or THE DELLA Rossia. 


being given in one composition, it is perhaps the more natural to 
suppose that this painting might have come under the influence 
of the plays. The serpent has the head, bust, and arms of a 
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woman. (Ed. Heyck, Lukas Cranach, Kiinstler-Monographien, 
Leipzig, 1908.) 
31. Woodcut.—Bavaria, “‘Dance of Death” designed by Hans 
Holbein the Younger, ca. 1538. 
In the Adam and Eve design 
the serpent, which is coiled 
above with head down, has a 
woman’s head. (G. Hirth, 
Kulturgeschichtliches Biulder- 
buch, Munich, 1883, II, p. 
651.) 
32. Stained Glass.—Rouen, 
Saint-Vincent’s church ca. 
? 1550; subject, the Triumph 
N= af of Sin. On the triumphal car 
Figure 10.—Scuoot or the serpent, with the head and 
bust of a woman, is entwined 
about the trunk of the tree, and has floating above it a banner 
decorated with the image of Death. (E. Male, L’Art Religieux 
de la Fin du Moyen Age, p. 309.) 

33. Woodcut.—Antwerp, by an artist employed by Plantin, 
1569. The serpent has a human head. (‘A Booke of Christian 
Prayers,’ in Fine Art Quarterly Rev., 1867, p. 157.) 

34. Painting —Venice, by Titian, 1570; now in the Prado, 
Madrid. The serpent has a child’s head and arms, and duplicate 
tail. (A. Weese, Der Schéne Mensch, II, pl. 39 A.) 

35. Painting —Holland, by Cornelisz van Haarlem, 1592; now 
in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. The serpent with human 
head and arms leans down to offer Eve the apple. (R. Muther, 
Geschichte der Malerei, Leipzig, 1909, p. 65.) 


Ill 
THE Puiays 


Though the artists before the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
could not be assumed to be sufficiently learned or independent 
to search out old commentators and from their texts derive new 
forms and modes of pictorial representation,—for with all their 


1G. Cohen, Histoire de La Mise en Scéne dans le Théatre Religieux Frangais 
du Moyen Age, pp. 129-131; E. Male, ‘Le renouvellement de l’art par les 
Mystéres,’ Gaz. B—A. XXXI, 1904, four articles. 
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talents ‘these fine folk knew no Latin,’ and followed only what 
was before their eyes or was dictated by more learned men,— 
on the other hand the authors of the plays were necessarily 
learned. To quote M. Cohen, “the clerks, chaplains, bishops or 
doctors who dictated what was needful to the artisans were also 
those who made, organized, and put on (montaient) the mystery 
plays, whether in the choir, in the nave, or in public places. 
Their material was drawn either directly from the Bible, or more 
often from Scholastic Histories, Bestiaries, Lectionaries, the Com- 
pendia (les Sommes) of every sort; they searched in the apocry- 
phal works of Bede and St. Augustine, in Isidore of Seville, Peter 
Comestor, Honoré d’Autun, Vincent de Beauvais, or in the 
Meditations of St. Bonaventure.” 

Just one point of difficulty remains to be cleared up. If the 
artists were not responsible for the sudden introduction of the 
human-headed serpent into Eden because they were too unlet- 
tered, it may seem strange that the “producers” of the mystery 
plays, who were undoubtedly learned, and generally pious in 
their intentions, should have sanctioned such an unprecedented 
and undoctrinal monster. 

“Satan chose,” says Peter Comestor, “a certain kind of ser- 


pent, as Beda, says, having a virginal face, because like things 


applaud like.” Here is a comment of no doctrinal value, a sort 
of thing ignored by even such learned poets as Dante and Chau- 
cer. Had it any practical value for the stage managers of the 
primitive drama? That is logically the next question. 

To answer this question let us consider the presentation of the 
Anglo-Norman Jeu d’Adam, which is generally conceded to 
belong to the mid-twelfth century, just Comestor’s time.' It is 
at all events the oldest vernacular Adam play, and, indeed, semi- 
liturgic in character. 

In this charming little play, Satan first comes on the stage in 
propria persona in order to converse with Eve, and only after 
this attempt has failed does the serpent play its part. At first 
the dialogue takes great freedom with Scripture, the seductive 
Satan flattering Eve with many pretty words, calling her a frail 
and tender thing, more fresh than a rose and more fair than crys- 


1 The dissenting opinion of Paul Meyer is cited by Cohen (op. cit., p. 51): 
“Je ne vois pas, écrit le savant romaniste, de raison positive pour attribuer & 
Y Angleterre ce petit mystére qui ne paraft pas antérieur A la premiére moitié 
du XIITe Siécle. (Romania, 1903, p. 637.)” 
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tal; but when the time comes for the fatal dialogue of Genesis, 
the play is obliged to omit it because the serpent is mechanical 
and cannot speak. Eve bends to listen, but no words are 
audible: 

“Tune serpens artificiose compositus ascendit juxta stipitem 
arboris vetite. Cui Eva propius adhibebit aurem, quasi ipsius 
ascultans consilium; dehinc accipiet Eva pomum porriget Ade. 
Ipse vero nondum eum accipiet, et Eva dicet’’—etc. 

A charming tableau truly, but not a complete success, is 
achieved. It must have been a disappointment to the pious 
author not to be able to include in the.climax the very scripture 
of the temptation scene. 

It is easy to imagine that this same disappointment stimulated 
some later author to seize upon Peter Comestor’s text with its 
apparently ancient and venerable sanction in Beda. Thereafter 
and particularly in such plays as included the story of the fall of 
the angels, it would be but natural to have the youth who played 
the rebellious Lucifer? put on the “sort of serpent’’ skin or 
costume, while adapting himself to the réle of tempter in Eden. 
A fair-faced lad with flowing hair would equally well present the 
glorious angel before his fall, and the “sort of serpent with a 
virginal face”’ approved by Comestor. Other advantages besides 
‘ the facilitation of the dialogue are apparent. The serpent would 
be able to walk and stand before the curse compelled him to 
crawl upon his belly—that is, in those cases in which he took the 
form of a lizard; and he would be instantly recognized by the 
audience as identical with Lucifer, both by his face and voice, 
and sometimes by his crown. 

If the pictures we have considered actually reflect the influence 
of the plays, it would seem that there were two distinct types of 
presentation of the serpent: 

(1) That in which it is simply a serpent below, with no hind 
legs; and human above, sometimes the head alone, and some- 
times with arms and more or less of the trunk; 

(2) That in which it has the body, or at least the hindquarters 


1 Cohen, op. cit., p. 60, commenting on the fineness of suggestion in the 
directions, says there are other gestures so exquisite that one might believe 
they were indicated by a painter. Adam receiving the apple that Eve proffers 
reminds him of the famous panels of Van Eyck. Does he momentarily forget 
that the actors are gowned and standing behind curtains which sereen them 
to the shoulders? 

2 Or one like him, if the Temptation were given by a different guild. 
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and tail of a dragon or lizard; and the head, or head and trunk, 
human. 

In the case of (1) there could be no walking about on the stage, 
but the player would be obliged to lie concealed at the foot of 
the tree until his cue came to crawl up the trunk. This is pre- 
cisely the stage direction of a Lucerne play of 1583 in the case of 
a human-headed, four-limbed serpent. After the curse, however, 
he is directed to crawl on all fours away to Hell (vff allen Vieren 
wider durch die Hell hinweg), i.e., out through Hell-mouth. 

In the case of (2) I think that, except in some continental 
stationary performances, the player generally walked on his 
“hind legs.” In the Gréban Passion play—Eden scene,'—and 
in plays expounded by Klimke and by Brandstetter it is expressly 
stated that this is not to be done; but in the English Chester play 
the fallen angel puts on his serpent disguise and enters Eden 
while or just after speaking a soliloquy; in the York play the 
directions imply walking; in the Hegge play it seems necessary; 
the serpent’s costume in the Norwich play seems to be adapted 
thereto; a sixteenth century Breton play which indicates that 
the serpent had feet and hands before the curse,—though after 
it he has to be carried out by fellow demons,—seems to imply 
that at first he walked; the Low-German play by Arnold Immes- 
sen says that Lucifer enters paradise and climbs the tree as a 
serpent in specie virginis. 

It is to be noted that in both pictures and plays the serpent is 
sometimes crowned. This is the case in the temptation scene in 
the Biblia Pauperum. But let the plays themselves now give 
their testimony. 

It is possible that the play described by the Regensburg Annals 
as including the creation of the angels, the fall of Lucifer, the 
creation and fall of man, and the prophets, anticipated the 
method of presenting the serpent which we find in the English 
Chester play more than a century later, but I am unable to say 
that it is probable. The notice in the annals gives the date of 
this play as February 7, 1194; according to Carl Klimke this is 
the earliest mention of a Paradise play in Germany.” 

In the thirteenth or fourteenth century, a Viennese Passion- 
play describes the tempter in the Garden of Eden thus: “Adam 


1“Tey s’en va Sathan a quatre piez comme un serpent entortiller outour de 
Varbre.” Edition of Gaston Paris. 
Carl Klimke, Das Volkstimliche Paradiesspiel, Breslau, 1902. 
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et Eva sint in paradyso, et serpens dyabolus clam veniens ad Evam 
et introspiciat sicut dicens—’’' but gives no further description. 
Perhaps we may infer from the clam veniens and the dicens that 
this moving and speaking serpent is furnished with a human 
head. The manuscript, according to Froning, though in a hand 
of about 1320-1330, is doubtless a copy of a thirteenth century 
play. 

This brings us to the probable time of the composition of the 
Chester plays, the oldest of the English cycles.’ 

In the following tabulation of evidence from plays, I cannot 
defend as logical my method of classifying by centuries. For 
the most part I classify plays according to the date of the earliest 
manuscript. In the case of the Chester plays I take the liberty 
of attributing the origin to the fourteenth century, to which very 
likely other of these plays also belong. 


FouRTEENTH CENTURY 


1. Chester, probably composed 1328, by Ranulf Higden. 
Earliest MS., 1591. 

The second Chester play (it follows the play of the Fall of 
Lucifer) includes the creation of the world, divided according to 
the six days; the creation of Adam and Eve; the temptation and 
fall; the expulsion from Eden; the story of Cain and Abel. 

The Demon tempter,—evidently Lucifer, for he says he was 
formerly the brightest angel,—approaches Eden soliloquizing.’ 
He says he must disguise himself: 

A manner of an Adder is in this place, 
that wynges like a byrd she hase, 
feete as an Adder, a maydens face; 
her kinde I wiil take. 


Therefore, as brocke I my pane, 
my adders coate I will put on, 
and into paradice will I gone, 
as fast as ever I may. 


1R. Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters, Stuttgart, 1891. 

2 E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, Vol. II, pp. 145, and 
348-352: discussion of date and evidence for authorship. 

’ The direction in one MS. is, “et veniet serpens ad paradisum positum in 
specie Demonis et ambulando dicat”; and in the three other MSS., “the ser- 
pente shall Come up ovt of a hole and the deuille walkinge shal saye.” See H. 
Deimling, The Chester Plays, London, 1892. 
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(Versus: Spinx Volucris penna, serpens pede, fronte puella.) * 
After the fall, questioned by God, Eve says, 

This adder, lorde, shee was my foe 

and sothelie deceaved me thoe, 

and made me to eate that meate. 

Then God pronounces the curse and the prophecy, and the 
serpent goes out hissing,~—Tunce recedet serpens, vocem serpen- 
tinam faciens. Unquestionably, fulfilling the curse, the serpent 
glided out upon his belly. 

2. Cornwall, play of fourteenth century.’ 

The play opens with the creation, but lacks the fall of Lucifer. 
A Latin note (at the end of the fifth day of creation), however, 
indicates that this was probably played from another manu- 
script: hic ludit Lucifer de celo. Norris interprets this as meaning 
merely that Lucifer appears at this point! 

In the temptation scene the direction for the serpent reads: 
diabolus tanquam serpens loquitur ad euam in arbore scientie et 
dicit male ad euam. The direction for Eve reads: Tunc accipiet 
pomum et deferet ad adam et dicit Eva. 

In speaking to Adam of the tempter, Eve calls him the ‘angel’ 
(el); in speaking to God, she calls him the ‘serpent’ (sarf). God, 
in cursing him, says he shall be cursed above all beasts:—a gertho 
war an nor veis, which Norris translates which go on the face of 
the earth. 

In this play, then, we have the tempter described as a devil 
like a serpent, as an angel, and as a serpent. He speaks, and gives 
the apple to Eve,—which she receives. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

3. Einbeck, Prussia, MS. of the first half of the century; by 
Arnoldus Immessen.* 

In this play the scene of the temptation follows a rather splen- 
did play, or opera, of the revolt and fall of Lucifer, the creation 
of man, and conspiracy in Hell, wherein Lucifer announces his 
intention of going to Eden. 

1Thus Deimling; Wright, following other MSS., gives it: superius volucris 
penna, serpens pede, forma puella. What Deimling reads “Spinx” may also 
be intended for superius: superius is the reading in all other MSS. 

2 Or, possibly, merely making a cry in a “small voice”: cf. the Norwich 
serpent. 


3 Edwin Norris, Ancient Cornish Drama, Oxford, 1859. 
40. Schénemann, Der Siindenfall und Marienklage, Hanover, 1855. 
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The direction which shows the entrance of the serpent gives 
him specifically the name Lucifer, though indicating that the 
part may be taken by another actor: lucifer intrat paradifum et 
afcendit arborem vel aliud nomine ipfius et dicit ferpens in fpecie 
virgins. 

The audience then is expected to recognize in this walking (?) 
serpent, Lucifer himself—not merely one of his minions, but the 
glorious archangel, son of the morning,’ fallen from Heaven down 
to that bad eminence, the lordship of Hell. Though a serpent, 
he wears his serpent guise with a difference,—in specie virginis. 

Note that he enters Paradise and gets wp into the tree. At the 
conclusion of his speech of temptation he gives the apple to Eve; 
he has forelimbs then, either reptilian or human: 

Num, wif, den appel unde love minem done. 
Et dat fibi pomum 

4. Paris, Mistére du Viel Testament,? ca. 1450. 

In this monumental work the tempter in Eden is thus described: 

Icy doit estre Sathan vestu d’un habit en maniére de serpent et le 
visage de pucelle. 

5. Paris, play of ca. 1452, by Arnoul Gréban.* 

In this play, in the temptation scene, Satan says: 

D’aller en ce point, 

on verroit trop tost ma falace; 
je prendrai virginalle face 

les piez et le corps serpentin. 

The directions explain the manner of his entrance: Icy s’en va 
Sathan a quatre piez comme un serpent entortiller autour de l’arbre. 

6. Lincoln (?)*. Ms. of 1468, known as the Hegge Mysteries.5 

The play of the temptation and fall of man is the second of the 
Hegge plays: it is preceded by a play of the days of creation and 
the fall of Lucifer. 


1“ How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” 
Isaiah, XIV, 12. This and the following verses constitute the basis for the 
plays of the revolt of Lucifer. 

2 Edition of J. de Rothschild and E. Picot, in publications of Société des 
anciens textes francais, Paris, 1878-1885. 

* La Nativité, la Passion, la Resurrection de N.-S. J-—C. par Arnoul Gréban, 
edition of Gaston Paris and G. Raynaud, Paris, 1878. 

4Cf. Hardin Craig, ‘The Coventry Cycle of Plays,’ Athenaewm, August 16, 
1913. 

5 J. O. Halliwell, Ludus Coventriae, London, 1841. 
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No stage directions indicate the entrance of the serpent, but 
the speeches suggest that he accosts Eve with an apple held out 
toward her: 


Serpens. Heyl ffayr wyff and comely dame! 
This ffrute to ete I the cownselle, 
Take this appyl and ete this ssame 


Take this appy] in thin hond, 
And to byte therof thou ffond, 
Take another to thin husbond. 


Eve describes the serpent to Adam as a “‘ffayr aungelle’’; and to 
God as a “‘werm with an aungelys face,” adding ‘I suppose it 
was Sathanas.” 

God in cursing the serpent, and the serpent in replying, inti- 
mate that before the curse this serpent walked upright: 


Deus. Thou wyckyd worm fful of pryde, 
ffowle envye syt be thi syde, 
Upon thi gutt thou xalt glyde 
As werm wyckyd in kende. 


Diabolus. At thi byddyng ffowle I falle, 


I krepe hem to my stynkyng stalle, 


ffor this ffalle I gynne to qweke, 
With a my breche I breke 
My sorwe comyth ful sone. 


Evidently he falls on his belly and glides out. 

7. Eger, play of ca. 1480.' 

After the fall of Lucifer, and the creation, Lucifer and his 
comrades confer. Then Satan, who is here a different person 
from Lucifer, goes to tempt Eve: transit ad paradisum dicens 
Evam. . .-+. After his speech, the direction calls him a ser- 
pent: Eva respondit serpenti. 

He has hands, for he plucks the apple giving it to Eve: Et 
tune Sathanas frangit pomum dans Eve. But Eve in speaking of 
him to Adam calls him “die Schlang”’; and speaking to God, 
“die beese Schlang.”’ 

God in cursing him also calls him so: dicit ad serpentem 


1G. Milchsack, Egerer Fronleichnams-spiel, Tiibingen, 1881. 
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O Schlang, du solt verflucht sein: 

Das weiplich pildt das schwechet dich, 
Dein gang sei nimer aiiffrichtigklich, 
Also der weiplich nam dich krenckt; 
Hinfuer kreiich auff dem paiich gesenckt. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


8. Lucerne, play of 1545 discussed by Renward Brandstetter.' 

In this play the serpent tempter is described as,—Mit eym 
wybischen Angesicht, bekrénnt, sonst alls ein gifftiger Wurm. 

9. Brittany, play of ca. 1550, discussed by |’Abbé Bernard.” 

In this Celtic play the tempter appears in three different forms: 
first, as a leopard, second, as an old man; and third, as a serpent. 
From his position in the tree he addresses Eve, telling her that 
he is an angel of Heaven. Doubtless the face which appeared 
from the tree was such as to bear out this assertion. Apparently 
this serpent had four limbs,—the upper probably human, for 
God in cursing it says explicitly not only that it shall go on its 
belly, but that it shall go without feet or hands (Hac nep na dorn 
na troat). Then the serpent in the tree cries out, and his fellow 
demons come to rescue him and carry him away, because he can 
no longer walk (pa na hell quet querset). 

10. Norwich, MS. of 1565.8 

The Norwich play of the Temptation and the Expelling of 
Adam and Eve out of Paradise is supplied with two prologues,— 
one to be used in case no other play preceded it in performance; 
the other, in case the play of the creation of Eve (or some other 
play of the fall of the angels and creation?) were given first. It 
was performed by the Grocers. 

The serpent is not described in the directions of the play, but 
we learn from the Grocers’ accounts that he wore a wig, a crown, 
and “a cote with hosen & tayle steyned.” We learn, moreover, 
that the player who for the sum of 4d. played the serpent in this 
play in 1534 was named Edmund Thurston.‘ 

In the speech of the serpent, before the temptation, and in his 


1R. Brandstetter, ‘Die Luzerner Bithnen-Rodel,’ Germania, XXX, pp. 
205 ff. 

2 PAbbé Bernard, ‘La Création du Mond,’ Revue Celtique, IX, X, and XI. 

30. Waterhouse, The Non-Cycle Mystery Plays, London (Early English 
Text Soc.), 1909. 

* Waterhouse, op. cit. p. xxxiii. 
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mode of addressing Eve, we get some hints of his characteriza- 
tion: he says that to catch the man and woman he will use sub- 
tlety and appear as an angel of light; and he cries to Eve, “Oh 
lady of felicite, beholde my voyce so small!’ When Eve is 
questioned by God she says, ‘“‘The Serpente diseayvyd me with 
that his fayer face.” 

11. York, MS. of 1583.1. Plays were given at York as early as 
1378. 

The fifth York play gives the story of the temptation. It 
follows plays of the creation, the fall of Lucifer, creation of man, 
and the introduction of Adam and Eve into Eden. 

Satan begins by expressing his envy of Adam and his determi- 
nation to betray him. Then he says, 

In a worme likness wille y wende, 
And founde to feyne a lowde lesynge. 
Eue, Eue! 
To which Eve replies, ‘Wha es hare?” 
Satanas: “TI, a frende. 
And for thy gude es le comynge, 
I hydir sought.” 

When Eve asks who he is that counsels her to eat of the for- 
bidden tree, he replies, “A worme fat wotith wele how Pat yhe 
may wirshipped be.”’ 

When Eve is at last convinced, the direction reads, Et tune 
debet accipere pomum. Satan bids her bite on boldly, and goes 
out: Junc Satanas recedet. Eve describes him both to Adam and 
to God, as “a worme.” God in cursing him says,— 

“A! wikkid worme, woo worthe le ay 


And on thy wombe Pan shall Pou glyde.”’ 

But apparently the York serpent was not proficient in gliding 
off on his belly, and, having already receded, does not illustrate 
the biblical curse. 

It is to be noted that Satan first says he will go in a worm’s 
likeness to betray man, and forthwith begins to call “Eve! 
Eve!” He apparently comes forward to meet her when she 
asks ‘‘Who is there?” and proffers the apple, for the direction 
says she receives* it. When she has done so, and he sees she is 


1 Lucy Toulmin Smith, York Mystery Plays, Oxford, 1885. 
2 accipere, not capere. 
3 
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beginning to eat, he goes out. This is evidently a walking and 
speaking serpent after the manner of the Chester play. I am 
satisfied, in the light of the directions of the other plays, that this 
serpent is of the lizard-with-a-lady’s-face type. 

12. Lucerne, play of 1583.1 

In this play the serpent tempter appears, Alls ein vierfissiger 
gifftiger Wurm angethan vnd geriist, mit wybischem Angsicht vnd 
Stimm, ein Huben und Cron vff dem Houpt. 

This is the serpent, of which I have already spoken, that lies 
concealed until its cue comes to appear, but nevertheless crawls 
off to Hell after it is cursed; it is significant that it lies concealed 
in the Mount of Olives,? where Christ suffered agony and bloody 
sweat: Sy zticht nit yn vff den Platz, sonder verbirgt sich fri jn 
den Oelberg bis es an sy kompt zereden und so sy den Fluch emphan- 
gen, kriicht sy uff allen Vieren wider durch die Hell hinweg. 

13. Lucerne, play of 1597.8 

In this play, as in the Lucerne play of 1583, the serpent lies 
concealed until his cue to appear: Ziicht ouch nit uff sonder ver- 
birgt sich morgens fri jn Oelberg bis es Zyt jst, macht sy sich vff den 
Boum. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


14. Cornwall,‘ play of 1611, by William Jordan of Wendron. 

In this play of the Creation of the worid, which probably 
preserves an old tradition, Lucifer is transformed into,—A fyne 
serpent made w" a virgyn face & yolowe heare upon her head. 


IV 
How Far THE ArTISTtS WERE INFLUENCED BY THE PLAYS 


It would be a mistake to suppose that the artists who repre- 
sented the serpent with a human head were slavishly imitating 
the figure as presented in the plays, or that one could take any 
of the pictures and say of it that it showed exactly how the play 


1R. Brandstetter, op. cit., p. 325. 

2 Adam in this same play lies concealed until his creation in the same spot 
which is later to be the sepulchre of Christ. This served not only convenience 
but symbolism. 

* Brandstetter, op. cit., p. 342. 

‘ Edited by Davies Gilbert, with Keigwyn’s translation. 

5O. Waterhouse, op. cit., p. xxxiii; E. K. Chambers, op. cit. II, p. 142. 
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was given. Even those pictures which come nearest to doing so 
are also somewhat controlled by the older tradition of the artists. 
The nude figures of Adam and Eve are more lifelike than the 
leather suits or fleshings worn by the actors could have appeared; 
the fatal tree, the landscape, often with wild animals, are of a 
size and elaboration in detail quite beyond the reach of the stage; 
and the serpent, human head and all, often too diminutive 
possibly to represent an actor. We shall have to be content to 
say that the artist in depicting the old familiar scene had altered 
it solely with regard to what he doubtless considered a matter of 
fact. He was not trying to show how the plays were given, but 
to make a devotional picture, and merely relied a little too much 
on the authority of the writers of the plays. 

The temptation scene from the Grabower altar of Master 
Beriram (Fig. 3) is an excellent example of the extent and nature 
of the play’s influence upon the artist. I am convinced that in 
this case the influence is immediate, because a good many points 
of contact between plays and art are observable in the cycle of 
paintings on the Grabower altar. In the temptation scene the 
serpent is twined about the tree in the middle of the composition, 
Adam standing on the left reaching for an apple, Eve on the right 
eating an apple and pointing toward the tree. Except for the 
human head on the serpent, the whole is almost exactly the 
arrangement of the ancient tradition in art. The serpent and 
the human head are obviously too small to represent an actor. 
The artist has taken the supposed fact of the human head, but 
has reduced the scale to something like the true dimensions of a 
serpent. Some secondary influences of the play are perhaps to be 
found in the stiff trees, the conventional star-sown sky of the 
background, the bit of architectural detail in the lower right- 
hand corner (which we know from other pictures in this cycle 
represents the wall of the Garden of Eden), and the unlifelike- 
ness of the nude figures. Of the last point too much should not 
be made, for the church until a much later date did not counte- 
nance the picturing of complete nakedness. 

The serpent in Hugo van der Goes’ painting (Fig. 5) seems to 
have been painted from a model posed in the very costume of 
the , lay—as a four-footed poisonous serpent with a virgin’s face. 
It is a child, most likely a boy, who essays the réle. Choir-boys 
from time immemorial had sung the Gloria in excelsis, and since 
the first brief plays of the Nativity, had represented the angelic 
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choir, singing from the rood-loft or some other elevated place. 
Now the serpent, being Lucifer himself or one of the defecting 
angels, comes to tempt Eve with his fair face and small persuasive 
voice. His adder’s coat (with hosen and tail stained, i.e. painted) 
gives him the general appearance of a lizard. His demonic 
nature is further attested by his little horn-like pigtails. Cer- 
tainly no artist is under the necessity of suggesting horns in this 
manner.! Goat’s horns, characteristic of devils and satyrs, could 
just as easily have been painted; any sort of small corneous pro- 
cesses peeping through the golden locks would be more suggestive. 
But anyone who has had the mortifying experience of dropping 
half a moustache in a theatrical performance will realize the 
great superiority of horns such as this little devil wears, over any 
artificial goat’s horn attached with fish glue. The pigtail horns 
are for me the strongest assurances that this serpent is painted 
directly from an actual performer in a mystery play of Adam. 
Adam and Eve in the same picture are, on the other hand, evi- 
dently painted from nude models and not from performers as 
they appeared in the play. 

I am convinced that the human-headed serpent of Christian 
art was derived, not from myth or tradition,? but from a conven- 


1 The woodcuts of the Nuremberg Chronicle show Moses with horns that are 
apparently locks of hair, but not braided. . This, in 1493, about the same time 
as van der Goes’ painting, seems to me to point to a probable influence of a 
Moses play. The fifteenth century Biblia Pauperum shows Moses (Trans- 
figuration scene) in the same manner. 

2 As to Lilith, Lamia, and other female monsters, I have not been able to 
find any evidence that they were thought of, or represented, in the middle 
ages, as being half serpent and half woman. Rossetti emphasizes the baneful 
nature of Lilith, the demon wife of Adam, by making her a partner with the 
serpent in seeking the Fall of Adam. But Lilith is not, either in Rossetti or 
in the Hebrew tradition so far as I am able to ascertain a serpent woman. 
She is a female spirit of the night, sometimes taking the form of a cat, and 
sometimes that of an owl. The passage in Isaiah (xxiv, 14) which in the King 
James version reads, “the screech owl also shall rest there, and find for herself 
a place of rest” has this comment on screech owl,—“or, night monster.” In 
the Hebrew, the word is Lilith; in the Vulgate, it is Lamia. Wyclif follows the 
Vulgate, and the marginal comment in the Wyclif Bible is, “lyk a womman 
above, and hath horse feet bynethe and sleeth hir owne whelpis.”’ 

J. Lempriere, in the article Lamiae in his Bibliotheca Classica (New York, 
1833) describes the creatures thus: “Certain monsters of Africa, who had the 
face and breast of a woman, and the rest of the body like that of a serpent. 
They allured strangers to come to them; and though they were not endowed 
with the faculty of speech, yet their hissings were pleasing and agreeable.” 
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tion of the mystery play stage, a convention much more common 
and widespread than has heretofore been recognised: indeed, it 
seems to me, with the exception of the Anglo-Norman Adam 
play, almost universal. 


JoHN K. BONNELL. 
Unirep Srates Navat ACADEMY, 
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And he gives the following citations: “Philosir. in Ap.—Horat. Art. Poet. v. 
340—Plut. de Curios.—Dion.” 

But in all these references the only thing suggesting the serpent is Apol- 
lonius’ warning to Menippus: “od pévro” xadds re Kal Tov Kaddv 

But to say, “You cherish a serpent and a serpent cherishes you,” is not by 
any means to imply that the physical form of the beautiful witch Lamia is 
half serpent. Her loveliness, on the contrary, is implied throughout the story. 
See also Diodorus Siculus, Lib. xx; and Blaydes’ note on Aristophanes’ Frogs, 
v. 293. Compare also Roscher, Lexikon der griech. u. rém. Mythologie, s. v. 
Lamia, Vol. II, cols. 1819 ff. 

The classical Siren may have had some influence on our human headed 
monster—the wings, the virginial face, the persuasive voice, are certainly 
closely parallel. 
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THE PRINCETON HEAD OF ATHENA 


Tue Princeton head of Athena is a recent gift to the Museum 
by Mrs. A. H. Joline of New York City who acquired it from a 
dealer in Rome about fifteen years ago. The total height of the 
fragment is 33 cm. The marble has sustained several injuries. 
The tip of the helmet, the nose, and the left half of both lips 
were broken off, and the restorations of the latter are obvious. 
The brokenend of the helmet 
has been trimmed in recent 
times and is now separated 
from the hair by a groove 
which appears to be contemp- 
orary with the trimming 
(Fig. 1). The more detailed 
treatment of the hair below 
this groove on the right side 
is probably also modern, for 
it presents a sharp contrast 
to the freer and more general 
treatment of the other locks. 
A large piece is'missing from 
the left side of the helmet 
including most of the ridge 
but enough remains to show 
that there was no crest. The 
surface has suffered from 
weather particularly on the 
left side. 

The pose of the statue to which the head belonged may be 
inferred from the inclination of the neck. Athena seems to 
have been in the act of moving forward while looking in the 
direction of her extended right arm. Her right shoulder was 
somewhat raised and advanced. The action was vigorous and 
implies the presence of another figure to justify it. Several 


Figure 1.—Heap or ATHENA: 
PRINCETON 
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details would indicate that the statue was set against a wall and 
that the left side of the head was turned toward the observer. 
The left side of the face is more corroded than the right. More 
significant are the sharper accents of the left side of the head 
where the locks of hair are more deeply incised. The inner 
corner of the left eye is set farther back than that of the right. 
A detail of the helmet reveals a corresponding difference. The 
left side of the nose-guard is carved in higher relief than the 
right. This higher relief of the left side and the resultant deeper 
shadows there seem to mean 

that the left side was designed 

to receive more light, 7.e., that 

it was turned away from'‘a 

wall. The brighter light 

would counteract the heavier 

shadow of the left side. 

These deductions suggest 
that the Princeton head is a 
fragment of a _ pedimental 
group. The very general 
treatment of the hair, implying 
a position somewhat removed 
from the eye, is consistent with 
such a conclusion. In a pedi- 
mental group found in frag- 
mentary condition at Eleusis,' 
representing the rape of Perse- 
phone, there was a helmeted 
Athena whose pose closely re- Figure 2.—HEapD oF ATHENA: 
sembled that of the Athena PRINCETON. 
under discussion. In that 
group Athena was represented as looking in the direction of her 
extended right arm and seeking to prevent the theft. May it 
be that the Princeton head is a fragment of a gable group of 
the same subject? 

A detail of interest is the leather head-gear beneath the helmet 
the rolled edges of which appear on either side above the ear and 
behind the head (Fig. 2). A leather cap is a characteristic feature 
of the crestless helmets which Athena wears in Corinthian 


1*Apx. ’Ed.-1893, pp. 191-200, pl. XIV. 
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coin-types of the fourth century. Many examples are illustrated 
in the catalogue of Corinthian coins in the British Museum, but 
none offers a parallel in detail to the leather cap of the marble 
head. In the coin-types there is a very conspicuous neck-flap 
which the sculptor has wisely curtailed and represented as a 
broad roll. 

The sculptor and the die-cutter differ in another point. The 
helmet in these coin-types of the fourth century is set regularly 
so low on the head as to conceal the brow completely, while in 
free sculpture, as in Corinthian coin-types of the early fifth 
century, it is raised so that the brow is quite visible and sometimes 
the wavy hair above it. The helmet of the Princeton head is 
carved solid with the nose-guard in relief to prevent fracture, and 
herein differs from that of the Athena Velletri where there is a 
close adherence to the metallic prototype with free nose guard 
and separated cheek-pieces. As the Corinthian helmet developed, 
the nose-guard tended to become smaller,’ and it may be that 
our sculptor had in mind the later form. The nose-guard of 
the Athena in the Louvre? and of the Disney head,’ both late 
fifth century types, is very long. 

The position of the heavy helmet of solid marble presents a 
problem. The sculptor in this instance has made the neck rather 
heavy and set the helmet at such an angle that it neithers crowns 
the head too conspicuously nor yet appears in danger of falling 
off. The line of gravity lay within the figure. This is not true 
of the Cyrene Athena,‘ where the beauty of the profile is marred 
by the projecting mass of the helmet which is clearly in unstable 
equilibrium. 

Statues of Athena wearing the Corinthian helmet aresufficiently 
numerous, but no one of the examples which I have seen in good 
reproductions is stylistically close to the Princeton Athena. 
The contrast vetween it and fifth century types is striking. 
The severer quality of the earlier types is well illustrated by the 
Athena Giustiniani in the Vatican which has the character 
of a cult image. The forms of its face are fuller, while the face of 
the Princeton head is a pleasing oval of more animated expression 


1 Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. Aut. s. v. galea. 

2 Monuments Grecs II, pl. XII. 

3 J.H.S. 1899, pl. I. 

* Norton, Bernini and Other Studies, pls. LX-LX1. 
5 Reinach, Répertoire, I, 162, 3; 227; II, 275. 
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but less sharply defined details (Fig. 3). The latter belongs to the 
type of the Athenas in the Grey and Carlisle collections and in the 
museum at Stockholm.'! In all three, the helmet hides the hair 
above the forehead toa greater 
extent than in the Princeton 
head, and the hair concealing 
the upper part of the ear is 
gathered together at the base 
of the neck. The helmets are 
of the same extremely plain 
form. 
The style of the Princeton 
head presupposes the art of 
Praxiteles with his softer 
treatment of details. This is 
noticeable in the eye where 
the transition from eyeball to 
lid is barely perceptible. But 
the corners of the mouth are 
hard, especially in front view, 
and detract somewhat from 


the impression of freedom and 
delicacy which the modelling PRINCETON. 

of the face produces. Com- 

pared with the Hermes, the only certain index of Praxitelean 
style, the Princeton Athena shows much less variation of surface. 
The sculptor of the latter must have worked in the last years 
of the fourth century or the first of the third. 


G. W. ELDERKIN. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N. J. 


1 Reinach, Répertoire, I, p. 229. 
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AN ETRUSCAN OPENWORK GRILL IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


Ir 1s the purpose of this article to call attention to part of a 
very remarkable collection of Etruscan architectural terra-cotta 
fragments in the possession of the University Museum in Phila- 
delphia. Among these are some pieces of a grill. This forms the 
special subject of this paper. 

The fragments from which this grill has been restored (Fig. 1) 
are said to have been found at Orvieto, in excavations conducted 
by Signor Mancini, an antiquarian of that city. They were 
procured in Rome in 1896, with the other architectural terra- 
cottas in the Museum, by Professor A. L. Frothingham. 

Orvieto, which by many is believed to be the site of the ancient 
Etruscan city of Volsinii, rather than the modern Bolsena which 
retains the name, has in the past’forty or fifty years yielded rare 
treasures to the spade of the archaeologist. Many sumptuously 
painted tombs have been found there, representing the finest 
period of Etruscan art. The local museum, and the private 
collection of Count Faina, which is generously thrown open to 
scholars on application, are full of objects found in the neigh- 
borhood. And why not? for if Orvieto is on the site of the ancient 
Volsinii, we should expect to find rich spoils buried beneath the 
ground; for Volsinii was one of the most important, and said to 
be the wealthiest, of the Twelve Cities of the Etruscan Federa- 
tion. 

It may be well here to review the history of Volsinii, so far as it 
is known from the ancient writers. There is, indeed, but little 
to record; it took part in various wars against the Romans, as 
various references to Livy will prove. These wars began in 392 
B.c., when the Romans decisively defeated the Volsinians, and 
reduced them to a temporary state of submission. But in 311, 
they united with the other Etruscan cities in a long war against 
Rome, that lasted three years, and only ended for them in the 
capture and sack of the city by the enemy in 308. Nevertheless, 
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they appeared again only fourteen years after this, in 294, ar- 


rayed with other allies against Rome. They were badly beaten; 


but in 280 they were engaged in a last struggle to maintain their 
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Figure: 1.—Oprenwork GRILL: PHILADELPHIA. 


independence; again they failed, and were obliged to submit to 
the city on the Tiber. From that time, the city was undoubtedly 
tributary to Rome; for we hear little more of it in history. In 
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265-264, the Roman army was employed to subdue the slaves of 
the Volsinians, who had risen against their masters, and secured 
the control of the city. It is probable that after 280 the Etruscan 
city of Volsinii, if it had ever been at Orvieto, was moved to Bol- 
sena, which certainly was the Volsinii of Roman imperial times. 

Although these terra-cotta fragments have been in the Uni- 
versity Museum ever since 1897, they have remained unpub- 
lished. The reasons for this are not hard to seek. In the first 
place, there was considerable doubt as to the exact place from 
which many of them came, although there never has been any 
doubt about the provenance of the grill published here; in the 
second place, the subject of the use of terra-cotta in Etruscan 
architecture is one about which little has been written. The 
authors of this article are collaborating in a careful study of the 
architectural terra-cottas in the possession of the University 
Museum in Philadelphia, and the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, and they hope to publish their results, of which this is but 
one small part, in the near future. 

As a result of a preliminary examination of the material, it 
was decided first to take up the grill, as it seemed to offer very 
attractive problems. The pattern had to be restored; then, the 
length and height of each slab determined; finally, and most 
important of all, its position on the building from which it 
came. There was also the question of its date; and there, as so 
little has been proven, one man’s guess might be as good as 
another’s. 

To determine the pattern was easy; the fragments proved 
sufficiently numerous to afford not the least difficulty in that re- 
spect. Moreover, there were several pieces that showed just 
how the slabs ended. Having determined the pattern, it was 
also easy to determine the original height, which was found to be 
38cm. It was the length that offered difficulty. Did each slab 
include two, three, or four palmettes at the top? Here we were 
helped by published examples of similar grills. One at Copen- 
hagen (Fig. 2)', found at Cervetri, the ancient.Caere, would al- 
low four palmettes, were it not for an allegorical female figure, 
which covers the place that would be taken by two of them. 
Another in Berlin,? also from Caere, is restored with six; but we 
believe that this restoration is incorrect. One found at Segni, 


1 Published, Arndt, La Glyptotheque Ny-Carlsberg, pl. 173. 
? Published, ibid., text (by Wiegand), fig. 13 in colors, opposite p. 24. 
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is restored with four (Fig. 3);! while a fourth from Civita Castel- 
lana, the ancient Falerii, has three palmettes (Fig. 4).? 


Fievre 2.—GRILL FROM CAERE: CoPENHAGEN. (After Arndt) 


We were helped more, however, by the fragments themselves 
than by publications of similar objects. A close examination of 
the palmettes revealed the fact that they were not all alike, nor 


1 Published by R. Delbrueck, Das’Capitolium von Signia, pl. V, no. 4. 
2 Published Not. Scav. 1888, p. 420, fig. 3. Also publ. in colors, Durm, 
Baukunst der Etrusker. 
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from the same mould. It is sufficient to say here that we found 
that they fell into three classes. This seemed to us to point 
rather significantly to the idea of three palmettes to a slab, and 
we laid our plans accordingly. In this way, we think we have 
determined the exact length of each slab to be 44.5 em. 

Having done this, the next question was,—With how many 


Figure 3.—GRILL FROM SIGNIA. 


slabs were we dealing? It was obvious, as a glance at Figure 1 
shows, that there was more than enough material for one slab. 
The number of palmettes alone proved that. By great good 
luck, we found that at least four varieties of clay were repre- 
sented, if not more. We therefore have assumed four slabs, 
though, as will be shown later, there may be many more. 

Let us now consider the fragments as a whole, and see what 
may belearned from them. Color 
was used to a great extent, and 
abundant traces of red, white, 
and black are found. There isa 
possibility that blue was also 
used, but it cannot be proven. 
The palmettes were very brilliant 
in their day. They are com- 
posed of seven petals, alternate 
red and black, on a white slip, 
the central petal in every case 
being black. In every case but 
one (Fig. 1, fragment 6, at the right) the red and black seem to be 
overcolor laid on a creamy white slip. The petals were enclosed 
with outer bands of white. The palmettes were connected with 
the rest of the grill by supports of white, edged with red and black. 
This edging returns on the reveals as well as the front. This same 


Figure 4.—GRILL FROM FALERII. 
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scheme seems to apply to all of the grill, except the rims of the 
wheel-like ornaments, and the figure-8 pattern in the centre. 
These were probably plain white. There is a possibility that the 
hubs of the “‘ wheels’ were blue; for we know that in the examples 
in Copenhagen and Berlin the hubs had that color. But the 
absence here of any trace of color makes it impossible to prove 
this. The base is of white, with a “maeander” or “ wall of Troy” 
pattern in alternate red and black overcolor on a white slip. It 
is somewhat thicker than the rest of the grill. 

A glance at Section BB, to the left of Slab III (Fig. 1), shows 
that the base was held to the member on which it rested by strong 
pins, the pinholes being as long as the base is high. The frag- 
ment of base in Slab I has a pinhole on each side where it is broken 
off (indicated by arrows). It will also be noticed that the palm- 
ettes often have very deep pinholes. Arrow-marks have been 
put over each palmette, to show where these holes occur. __ 

It is significant that all of the openwork grills published so far 
have pinholes in the palmettes. Various theories have been 
advanced about their purpose, one being that bronze rays went 
into these holes to protect the grill from birds. But any pat- 
tern of this kind would necessarily be symmetrical, and one would 
expect to find the pinholes in the same places and in the same 
number on each palmette. In the example in Philadelphia, 
however, the reverse is the truth; the holes occur sometimes in 
the centre of the petals, sometimes between them; sometimes 
there is but one hole, sometimes as many as five. Another 
interesting fact is that, instead of radiating with the palmettes, 
as would be expected, all the holes in these examples are vertical, 
and go straight down. 

Let us now take up the different slabs in the order of their num- 
bers in Figure 1. 

I (upper left). Clay, pinkish. Preserved; centre and right 
palmettes’, the right fragmentary; a portion of the base; pieces 
from the lower ends at right and:left; and four other fragments, 
three of which fit together. In addition, the fragments 1, 2, 
and 4, on the right, are of the same material. 1 and 2 are centre 
palmettes, 4 is a right palmette. This shows that we really have 
to deal with at least three slabs made of this kind of clay; but 
for convenience we have combined all that could possibly go 
together. 

II (upper right). Clay, cream-color, and coarse. Preserved; 
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all three palmettes, in fragments, and three good-sized pieces of 
the centre grill. In addition, fragment 3 at the right, a centre 
palmette, is of this fabric. We have, therefore, to deal with at 
least two slabs of this clay. 

III (lower left). Clay, much as in II, but with the back 
covered by a fine slip of the same color, not found on the other 
clays. The openwork fragments have the edges of the cuts bev- 
elled at the back. Preserved; fragments of the three palmettes; 
a portion of the base; a left end piece at the centre of the design; 
and five other fragments of the grill. In addition, fragment 5 
at the right is of this clay. It is from a left palmette but does 
not join with the one already in place. We have, therefore, evi- 
dence of at least one other slab of the same clay. 

IV (lower right). Clay, yellowish grey. Preserved; parts of 
the three palmettes, and a small fragment of the grill. 

Fragment 6 is of a quality of clay utterly different from that 
encountered in any other piece, being a deep brick-red. As has 
been already noted, the red and black of the petals, instead of 
being applied as overcolor on a white ground, is laid directly on 
the clay. There is some doubt as to whether it belongs to the 
original grill, though apparently it is from the same mould as the 
left hand palmettes of the other slabs. It may, perhaps, be a 
restoration of later date, or even of modern workmanship, for 
nothing is too small for a forger. 

We have reserved discussion of the problem of the pinholes, 
until we take up the difficult question of the position cccupied 
by this grill on the building of which it was an architectural 
member. We believe that the previous restorations proposed 
for other such ornaments are structurally impossible. A grill, 
placed as the one from Falerii has been restored (Figs. 5 and 6), 
would be broken off by the first high wind that blew, for the 
support from below is too slight, and the crnament too thin, to 
stand rough treatment. As will be seen, it is thought of as 
fitting into a groove in the cyma, above the raking cornice. It 
is obvious that the Philadelphia grill could have gone in no such 
position; for the base is elaborately decorated with a maeander 
pattern, which was evidently meant to be seen; what, then, 
would be the point of decorating the base in such a manner, if 
it is to be concealed in a groove? It is, therefore evident that 
the example in the University Museum rested free of support 
from the sides, and was held to the member below it by the pins 
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or dowels that run through the pinholes shown in Section BB 
in Figure 1. 

But it will be said, ‘‘This, too, is structurally impossible, for 
it has even less support than the other way.” Yes, true; if we 
are to consider the grill as of single thickness. And now comes 


Figure 5.—GRILL FROM FALERII, RESTORED. 


the solution of the problem offered by the pinholes in the palm- 
ettes. We believe that there were two thicknesses; that two 
slabs were set back to back, and held together by bronze staples 
that fitted into these pinholes. For the Etruscans did not 
know how to make a single slab of double thickness, with the 
design on both faces. When they wanted such a thing, they 
had to make two single ones, and set them against each other. 
4 
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Furthermore, we believe that not only is this the correct 
solution of the problem for the grill in Philadelphia, but that the 
same thing is true of all the grills cited in previous publications." 
If this be the case, it is evident that they cannot be thought of 
as fitting into a groove in the cyma on a raking cornice. 

Having committed ourselves, then, to the theory that this grill 
was of double thickness, we were still at sea; for we had not as 
yet established its place on the building. Aesthetically there 
would be no need of a double grill above the raking cornice, for 
only one side of it would be visible. 
Nor would it be aesthetically good to 
have a double grill on the sides, from 
antefix to antefix, another place sug- 
gested, and in either places a single 
thickness would be- structurally im- 
possible. We have, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that there is but 
one place where such a decoration 
would be at all appropriate: and that 
is along the ridge-pole. This is a new 
idea, and one which may excite ad- 
verse criticism; but there are rep- 
resentations on Roman revetments 

Retest tudiieiis an in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 

Figure 5. (Figs. 7 and 8), showing buildings with 

just such ornamentation’. We think 

that this position, with a grill of double thickness, will satisfy all 
structural and aesthetic requirements.’ 


1 J.e., those from Signia and Falerii, and those in Copenhagen and Berlin. 

2 Cf. Gusman, L’ Art Decoratif de Rome, pl. 153. 

’ As a further confirmation of this view, we may recall the fact that orna- 
mentation of the ridge-pole with palmettes was practised by the Greeks, 
although, of course, it was not usual; but cf. the following buildings at Olympia: 
Treasury of the Sicyonians (palmettes in marble), Curtius and Adler, Olympia, 
“Tafelband” I, Pls. XXV11, XXVIII, and text, vol. I, pp. 40-44; Treasury 
of the Megarians (palmettes in marble), ibid., I, pl. 36: II, Pls. XCLX, 4-7, 
and CXVI, 5; text, vol. I, pp. 50-53; Treasury of Gela (palmettes in terra- 
cotta) ibid., I, pl. XLI; II, pls. XCIX, 1-3, and CXVI, 2; text, vol. I, pp. 
53-56. Similar palmettes have frequently been shown in restorations of 
Greek temples, as at Aegina (Furtwingler) but the authority for this is ques- 
tionable. Decorated ridges are not uncommon in reliefs and frescoes of 
Roman buildings, as is witnessed by the examples illustrated above. 
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Figure 7.—Terracotra REVETMENT: Boston. 


Evidence that similarly decorated roof-ridges were common to 
later Roman architecture is supplied by the fact that numerous 
examples of ridge-crestings occur on buildings of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries in Provence and Auvergne. These crest- 
ings are made of slabs of stone, pierced to form patterns of 
interlaced circles and semi-circles. It is very significant that 
they are found only in Auvergne, where the tradition of Roman 
architecture is especially strong, and in Provence, where Roman 
detail is so literally copied as to appear almost classic.! 

Now comes the question as to how to date this architectural 
ornament. We believe that the specimen in the University 
Museum is perhaps the earliest example of such an architectural 
member existing today. The one from Signia is the only one 


' Publications of buildings where these crestings occur will be found in the 
following places; for buildings in Provence, Revoil, Architecture Romane, vol. 
I, pls. VII, VIII, LIII, LXV; vol. II, pls. XXVI, LI; for Auvergne, Baudet 
and Perrault-Dabot, Monuments Historiques, vol IV, pls. VIII, IX, X, XII, 
XIII; Gailhabaud, Monuments Anciens et Modernes, vol. II, pls. XLVIII, 
XLIX. 
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Figure 8.—Terracotra REVETMENT: Boston. 


of those we have cited that can possibly antedate it. We are 
inclined to think, however, that these two grills are of about the 
same period. As has been said earlier, there is no sure way of 
dating these architectural terra-cottas, and one man’s guess is 
just as good as another’s. Our conclusion, however, is that the 
example in Philadelphia should be put at the end of the fifth or 
beginning of the fourth century B.c. The other three come in 
the following order; the one in Berlin, perhaps in the middle 
of the fourth century; and those from Falerii and in Copenhagen, 
at the end of the fourth or beginning of the third century. The 
grill in the University Museum is simpler in design than any of 
these others, save possibly that from Signia; and of this there is 
so little preserved that we cannot tell much about the pattern. 
Leaving this out of consideration, let us take up the points of 
difference between the specimen in Philadelphia and the later 
ones. 

In the example in the University Museum, the “wheels’’ have 
four spokes; in the others, they have but three. In the same 
example, the “wheels’”’ and the “figure-8” patterns are kept 
quite separate; in the others they run into each other, in a way 
that gives a very unpleasant sensation of crowding. This 
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attempt to crowd the greatest possible number of details into the 
least amount of space is a late sign. In the example in Philadel- 
phia, the palmettes are true palmettes; in Berlin, the bad repro- 
duction! makes it impossible to tell much about them; while in 
Copenhagen, and in the example from Falerii, they are degraded 
and conventionalized in a way that can only be late. All this 
evidence shows that the specimen in the University Museum of 
Philadelphia antedates all the others, except possibly the one 
from Signia; and not only does it antedate them, but it is of far 
greater artistic merit than any of them.? 


STEPHEN BLEECKER Jr. 
LEICESTER BopINE HOLLAND. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


1 See p. 3, note 2. 

2 The excellent article, ‘Architectural Terra-cottas from Two Temples at 
Falerii Veteres,’ by Miss Mary Taylor and Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, in B.S.R. 
VII, 1916, pp. 1-34, pls. I, II, appeared too late for us to use in preparing 
this paper. It republishes with most beautiful drawings the temple at Fal- 
erii to which we have referred in this article. The grill is mentioned, as a 
‘cresting @ jour,’ on p. 28, and drawn on pl. II. The authors adhere to the 
restoration suggested in Not. Scav., to which we cannot agree; although we 
realize that they have had the great advantage of working with the fragments 
themselves, which we have been able to do only in the case of the Philadelphia 
specimens. In spite of the investigations of Miss Taylor and Mr. Bradshaw, 
we still maintain, therefore, that the only structurally possible place for 
these grills is along the ridge-pole. 
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NICOLE’S CORPUS DES CERAMISTES GRECS 


Tue publication in 1886 of the second edition of Klein’s 
memorable work on the Meistersignaturen was the signal for the 
appearance of a number of articles by other archaeologists sup- 
plementing and rectifying some of the data therein contained. 
With such a precedent it may not therefore be amiss if in the 
following pages the same task be undertaken with regard to the 
‘Corpus des Céramistes Grecs’ which appeared this winter in the 
last number of the Revue Archéologique' from the pen of Professor 
Georges Nicole, well known to scholars from his Supplementary 
Catalogue of the Athens vases and his illuminating study of the 
work of the vase-painter Meidias. 

Ever since Klein’s work appeared the need of an additional 
work along the same lines has been manifest, a need increasing 
from year to year until now it has become a vital necessity. 
Professor Nicole has attempted to supply the deficiency in his 
Corpus and the thanks of all scholars are due him for his article. 
The material is compactly and systematically arranged, and it 
will certainly be a valuable addition to the library of any student 
who is working in the field of Attic ceramics. 

Unfortunately, the presentation of the material is not com- 
pletely successful, as some rather vital omissions occur and a 
number of faulty references have crept into the text. Consid- 
ering the difficulties which confront the European scholar at the 
present time and the fact that in this case the author was in 
Geneva while the article was being printed in Paris, a large number 
of errors must be laid at the door of the printer. 

The article, as stated in the preface, is to form part of a truly 
monumental work, the Recueil archéologique Paul Milliet, which 
is to appear in time and consist of three volumes containing all 
the literature, ancient and modern, pertaining to all the Greek 
artists—in fact a glorified and complete edition of Overbeck’s 
famous Schriftquellen, but far wider in its scope. Although the 


1R. Arch. IV, 1916, pp. 373-412. 
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work is not as yet finished, the part dealing with the vase painters 
has been published in a preliminary and provisional form, since 
to quote the introduction ‘il nous a semblé que nos récapitula- 
tions ne pouvaient que gagner A passer une premiére fois sous les 
yeux des directeurs de musée et des céramographes. Les cor- 
rections et les compléments qu’ils voudront bien nous suggérer 
seront insérés dans la deuxiéme édition, lors du tirage du Recueil 
Paul Milliet.”’ 

In accordance with this request I am enboldened to offer the 
following suggestions and corrections. The page numbers refer 
to those of the R. Arch. and the others to the headings of the 
artists as enumerated by Professor Nicole. 

Page 377. 12 (Amasis. No. 1: Cab. de Méd. 222 not 212. 
Nos. 3 and 7 are the same vase, and the reference in the case of 
7 is Annual Report, 1901, not 1902. 

Page 378. 16 (Archikles).' No. 4 is signed by Glaukytes 
alone. No. 5 is in the collection of Sig. Augusto Castellani, 
Rome. 

19 (Epitimos). Dr. Robert Zahn wrote me last year that the 
cylix had been seen by hirn a few years before in the possession of 
the French engineer, M. Vivanet, at Cagliari, Sardinia. 

Page 379. 21 (Ergotimos). No: 4 also bears the signature 
of Klitias. The Berlin number of 5 is Inv. 3151 (Arch. Anz. 
1889, p.91). Nos. 6-7: B.S.A. 1898-99, not 1896-97. 

23 (Euphiletos). The pinax is in the museum at Eleusis, not 
at Athens. 

Page 380. 24 (Exekias). No. 9 is in the possession of Sig. 
Augusto Castellani. The fragment in Klein’s possession (Meis- 
tersignaturen, p. 40, no. 6) is omitted. The reference to J.H.S. 
should be 1885, p. 28, not 1887. 

26 (Hermogenes). Nos. 16 and 18 are the same vase. No. 19 
is signed by Taleides alone. Klein, No. 17 (C.J.G. 8191) is 
omitted from the list. 

Page 381. In the paragraph at the top of the page Vente 
Sambon should be Vente Canessa; the catalogue of the Canessa 
sale was prepared by Arthur Sambon. 

29 (Kleimachos). The fragment is from the top of a large 
vessel, probably an amphora; it is not a pinax. 

Page £38. 46 (Sokles). No. 3 from the collection of Noel des 
Vergers, not Desnoyers. 

49 (Taleides). No. 5: as stated above, Berlin 1762 is signed 
by Taleides alone and not in collaboration with Hermogenes. 

No. 1: Wiener Vorlegebldtter, 1889, pl. v, 1, not v, 2. 

Page 384. The artist Telesaia(s) (Pollak, Arch. Epigr. Mitt. 
1895, p. 19) is not included in the list. ° 


1 The spelling of Greek names is that of M. Nicole. 
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53 (Tleson). No. 9: Arch. Anz. 1890, p. 11, no. 15, not p. 
140, pl. viii. No. 27: Coll. Dzialinska; better Vases @ l’hotel 
Lambert. 

Page 385. Nos. 41 and 42 are the same vase, in Boston. 
The reference to the Annual Report should be 1898 instead of 
1899. The following vases signed by Tleson are omitted from the 
list: Boston 92.2655 (Robinson, Cat. 364); Brit. Mus. 411; 
Taranto (Not. Scav. 1903, p. 205); Naples 2627, a r. f. cylix 
(Schneider, Rém. Mitt. 1889, p. 164) which Klein, Meistersig- 
naturen, p. 75, rejected on entirely insufficient grounds; and Wash- 
ington (A.J.A. IV., 1900, p. 161). 

54 (Théozotos). Louvre F 69 is a cyathos, not a cantharos. 

57 (Xenokles). No. 6 is in the Faina Coll. Orvieto. No. 7, 
the same. The reference to Pollak refers, as far as I can discover, 
to a third cylix with the signature in the Museo Civico, Orvieto. 
Two signed vases are omitted from the list: Boston 98.921 
(Klein, No. 9) and 99.529 (Ann. Rep. 1899, p. 71, No. 27). 

Page 386. 59 (Epiktetos). No. 3 has been published by 
Walters, J.H.S. 1909, pl. 12. 

Page 387. Nos. 6 and 7 are the same, Louvre G 5. No. 10: 
Brit. Mus. E 37 not 7. No. 23: Fig. 207 in Perrot refers to 
No. 7, Louvre G 5. No. 30: there is no fragment in Con- 
stantinople signed by Epiktetos, as Professor Nicole acknowl- 
edged after it had been called to his attention. Klein, Nos. 5 
and 22, as well as an Acropolis fragment with the signature, have 
been omitted from the list. 

Page 388. 60 (Hischylos). The’ cylix signed by Hischylos 
in the Ricketts-Shannon Collection, London, (Walters, J.H.S. 
1909, pl. 8) has not been included in the list. 

61 (Nicosthenes). No. 14: the Perrot reference is fig. 166, 
not 186. 

Page 389. No. 26: Wiener Vorlegebldétter, 1890-91, pl. ii, 
la, refers to No. 23. Nos. 36 and 49 are the same vase. Nos. 
37-39: only Klein, No. 6, has disappeared: Klein’s Nos. 7 and 8 
are 16 and 17 in Nicole’s list. Nos. 42-48: eight vases have dis- 
appeared, not seven. No. 55isa cyathosnot a celebe. 

Page 390. No. 59: the Perrot reference is to No. 58, and 
should be fig. 170, not 159. No. 61: the reference should be 
Wiener Vorlegebldtter, 1889 instead of 1890-91. No. 62; the 
Perrot reference should be under No. 61. No. 63: the foot with 
the signature does not belong to the vase. No. 66: Klein, No. 
60 not 59. No. 67 is a phiale and should have been included in 
the section below. Nos. 72-76: only four fragments of cylices 
from the Acropolis are provided with signatures, not five. No.77 
is a cyathos not a cylix. No. 86: Perrot, fig. 165, not 166. 
The following have been omitted from the list: Rome, Castel- 
lani Collection (Klein, No. 55); cyathos in the Brit. Mus. 
(J.H.S. 1898, p. 292); cylix in Philadelphia (A.J.A. 1909, p. 
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142); and the following in Klein’s list, Nos. 9, 17, 18, 45, 52, and 
59.! 

Page 391. 62 (Pamphaios). No. 2: Milliet-Giraudon, class 
5,not1. No. 5isa cylix, not a hydria. 

Page 392. No. 8: the signature does not belong to the vase. 
No. 25: the reference should be Boll. Arte 1909, p. 474. Three 
vases with signature have been omitted from the list: Boston 
95.32; Klein, No. 15 (Mus. Stieglitz, Petrograd); and No. 23 
(in the possession of M. Vivanet, Cagliari) .? 

Page 393. 65 (Skythes). No. 4: Perrot, p. 580, not 586. 

Page 394. 70 (Brygos). No. 5: Wiener Vorlegebldtter, Ser. 
C, pl. vii, not viii. 

Page 395, section 2. Brit. Mus. E 68, not 47. Hartwig, pl. 
35 refers to the vase in Florence: pl. 36 to the vase in Orvieto. 
Furtwingler-Reichhold, pl. 94, not 44, and pl. 84 refers to the 
Vienna scyphos, not the vase in Munich. 

71 (Chachrylion). No. 3: Boston, Ann. Rep. 1895, not 1902. 

Page 396. No. 12: the reference in Perrot is to E 41 not. 
40. Under attributions, Berlin, Inv. 3232, not 3222. 

Page 397. No. 6 is in Boston. No. 13: Perrot, p. 550, not 
556. No. 24: Wiener Vorlegebldtter, pl. x, not pl. v. No. 26: 
Hartwig, pl. 67, not 57. As far as I know the fragment is still 
in the possession of M. Theodor Reinach, Paris. No. 29: the 
inscription is doubtful and the style does not seem to be that of 
Douris. In any case it is problematical whether it ought to be 
included among the signed vases. 

Page 398. No. 33: the reference in J.H.S. is to Athens, 
CC 1166, generally attributed to Euphronios. No. 34 has no 
inscription. Sect.2. Hartwig, pl. 68, refers to Louvre G 123. 

Page 400. Sect. c. No. 8: Perrot, figs. 256-257 bis: 258 
is the vase, Louvre G 108. No. 9 has only the signature of 
Euphronios. Omitted from list: Hauser’s cylix, signed, J.H.S. 
1915, p. 124. Sect.3. Hartwig, p. 102, not 2. 

Page 402. 81 (Euxitheos). No. 3: if the Leyden amphora 
is attributed above (p. 401, No. 5: “attribution quasi certaine’’) 
to Euthymides, it is difficult to see how “on attribue avec cer- 
titude” the same vase to Euxitheos. . 

83 (Hegesiboulos). No. 1: now in New York, 07.286.47. 

85 (Hermaios). No. 1 is in the British Museum, 96.10—22.1. 
This vase is identical with No. 4. No: 3 is in Petrograd. 

87 (Hermonox). No. 4: Boston, Annual Report, 1901, not 
1902. 

Page 403. 88 (Hieron). No. 29 has the patronymic, not 28. 
No. 1: Furtwingler-Reichhold, pl. 46 belongs to No. 11. No. 
16: Gaz. Arch. 1887, not 1889. Nos. 31-36: one of these is in 
New York, 12.231.1= Leonhard, No. 30. 


1I may mention here in addition that there are two more signatures in 
Baltimore and Harvard University which have not been published. 
2So I am informed by Dr. Zahn. 
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Page 404. No. 37 is the same as No. 26. No. 20 is not in 
Boston. Sect. 2. No. 3 is usually attributed to Xenotimos; 
certainly not to Hieron. No. 10 is in Boston. 

Page 405. 92 (Kleophrades). No. 1: Cabinet de Médailles, 
535, not 585: Luynes, pl. 44, not 45. Omitted from the list of 
artists: Kallis, cf. Gaz. Arch. 1888, p. 171. 

Page 406. 99bis (Nikon). Annali, 1877, p. 279, not 79. 

Page 407. 104 (Peithinos). Sect. 2. Hartwig, pl. 11 is in 
Cracow; the reference to the Boston vase is Hartwig, pl. 26. 

106 (Phintias). No. 5 is not signed, and the inscription is 
to be read as ’Avrias xadés. No. 8 has only the letters NTIA 
and can hardly be classed as a signed vase. No. 9 is in Eleusis. 
Sect. 1. There is no instance of a O among the signatures of 
Phintias. 

Page 408. 107 (Pistoxenos). No. 2 isa cotyle. No. 3isa 
cotyle; the reference to Klein, No. 3, is wrong as that vase is a 
cylix which has now disappeared. No. 5 is a one-handled cup. 

108 (Polygnotos). No. 2: Klein, No. 1, refers to British Mu- 
seum, E 284. 

Page 409. 114 (Sotades). Sect. 2. No. 3: the vase is in 
Brussels, not Boston. 

JoserpH CLARK Hoppin. 
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III! 


Tue Lert As THE Puace or Honor In ROMAN AND 
CHRISTIAN ART 


BEFORE passing to the group of ancient peoples who believed 
in northern orientation and the lucky right, a test of the theory 
of southern orientation and the lucky left by the evidence of the 
monuments of Roman and Christian art is in order. Did the 
artists follow the teachings of ancient Roman religion as out- 
lined in my last paper? As the monuments belong to the later 
period, when Greek ideas had quite generally permeated Roman 
literature, they might well illustrate how Greece had trans- 
formed not only the style of Roman art but its ideas and modes 
of composition as well, as had been the case in the literary field. 
Roman poets and dramatists had largely adopted, even as early 
as Augustus, the Greek theory of the lucky right in human affairs, 
relegating the lucky left to the limbo of obsolete magic and incan- 
tations, and to the archaic tenets of official cult.? In art, also, 
was the Roman substratum obscured or side-tracked? 

A rather thorough survey seems to show quite the reverse. 
There is an unexpected unity and continuity in the support of 
the lucky left. It must be remembered, to be sure, that the 
tradition was not merely Roman but Etruscan and Italic, so 
that the whole of Italy had been in favor of the left, presumably 
without a dissentient note until Campania and the South were 
reached. A rather spectacular instance I will cite here because 
I believe it has passed unnoted. It is that passage in Livy (IX, 
40) which describes the battle-array of the Samnite army, famous 


1 For the two previous articles, see A.J.A. X XI, 1917, pp. 55-76 and 187- 
201. 

? The extent of this invasion of Roman literature by the “Lucky Right” 
theory of Greece can be judged by the lists of passages given by A. P. Wagener 
in his Popular Associations of Right and Left in Roman Literature, Baltimore, 
1912. 
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for the gorgeousness of its weapons. The gold-mailed warriors 
formed the left wing of the army: the silver-armed warriors were 
on the right wing; a straw showing the Samnites were “‘leftites.’’ 
Of the Etruscan cult of the lucky left enough was said in my 
previous paper. The sarcophagi and paintings are in harmony 
with it. As an instance I will cite a sarcophagus of the late 
Etruscan period in which the deceased and his friends appear 
before the king and queen of Hades (Fig. 1). They are en- 
throned side by side, and Persephone is on the left side of Pluto.! 
The gods are grouped in the same way in the beautiful paint- 
ing of the Tomba Golini at Orvieto.’? 

That this pro-left unity is hardly touched by Hellenic innova- 


Figure 1.—P.LuTo AND PERSEPHONE, SARCOPHAGUS: VOLTERRA 


tions is a further proof that while literature is often largely the 
voice of a clique, of a limited class, art represents the beliefs and 
mental and moral conditions of the people in a far more con- 
servative, universal, and real fashion. It is less likely to be swayed 
by foreign fashions as long as art is seriously considered to be a 
real part of life, and not, as is now largely the case, as a luxury 
for the rich and an amusement for the dilettanti. 

On the other hand, what is fairly startling is to find that 
Christian art assumed the cult of the lucky left in the West; 
continued it without a break after the fall of Rome, throughout 
the dark ages; held to it with the revival of art and until almost 


1 Volterra, Museum, No. 317. Brogi, photo. 13669. 
2 Cook, Zeus, I, p. 99, fig. 72. 


. 
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the end of the Middle Ages. In fact the lucky left took appar- 
ently an even more important part in artistic composition than 
in classic times, and the recognition of this fact solves many 
problems in Christian archaeology. The reason for this is that 
Christian art had its roots in the people, and that the masses of 
the Roman people were not affected by Hellenic ideas but fol- 
lowed good old native traditions. This paper, then, will deal 
first with classic Roman works and then with Christian art. 


A 
Tue Lert 1n Roman ArT 


The earliest traditional record in which the question of the 
place of honor enters seems to be the account in Livy (I, 18) of 
the inauguration of Numa as king. It is generally recognized 
that this ceremony is typical, and that it was repeated, with 
variations, on all big occasions where augural ceremonial was 
used, such as the annual reconsecration of the city. Numa, who 
was the presiding magistrate, placed the augur, the only other 
person admitted to the august ceremony, within the sacred area, 
on his left side, as the place of honor.! This we may take to have 
been the rule. 

The study of the monuments begins, naturally, with those 
which represent the supreme god, Jupiter, accompanied by 
other figures. Let us see whether the figure next in importance 
to Jupiter himself was placed on his right or on his left. This 
would be, perhaps, the best and fairest test to which the monu- 
ments could be subjected. The best and foremost of such group- 
ings is the Etrusco-Roman triad, Jupiter-Juno-Minerva. They 
were worshipped in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome, 
from the traditional age, in three separate chapels or cellae, 
placed on a line, side by side. Each chapel contained the statue 
of its deity. What was the relationship of position? Jupiter 
occupied the main shrine in the centre. Greek art and litera- 
ture place Hera on the right hand of Zeus, and certain Grecizing 
Roman writers refer to Juno as on the right of Jupiter. But 
Roman religion and genuine Roman art placed Minerva on 
Jupiter’s right and Juno in the place of honor on his left. This 
is proved beyond any question. The first proof is a passage in 


1 Augur ad laevam eius capite velato sedem cepit. For the entire text and 
its bearing, see my previous paper, pp. 191 ff. 
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Livy (VII, 3) in which the cella of Minerva in the Capitoline 
temple is distinctly stated to be on the-right side. It is a gen- 
erally accepted fact 
that this arrange- 
ment was followed in 
the various recon- 
structions of the 
temple. An official 
consecration of this 
grouping is shown in 
representations of the 
reconstructed temple 
on coins of Vespasian 
(Fig. 2), with the 
figures in miniature,' 
and in the represen- 
“ tations of the Capi- 
toline triad on the 
Figure 2.—TuHe CapiroLinE TEMPLE: CoIN oF medallions (Figs. 3- 
VESPASIAN 5) of the Emperors 
Trajan, Hadrian, An- 
toninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius. In all of them Juno is on 
Jupiter’s left and Minerva on his right. 


Figures 3-5.—Tue Capirotine Trrap: Corns or TRAJAN, HADRIAN, AND 
ANTONINUS 


I know of hardly an exception in genuine Roman art to the 
rule of placing Juno on the left of Jupiter. A splendid example 


1 Donaldson, Architectura Numismatica, p. 6 sqq.; Cohen, Mon. Emp. rom. 
I, 405 sqq.; Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. Ant. fig. 1148. 

2 Cohen, op. cit., passim; Grecchi, Medagl. Rom, III, 20, pl. 146; Fréhner, 
Les Medaillons de l Empire romain, pp. 21, 26, 49. 
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is the high relief in the attic of the memorial arch of Trajan at 
Beneventum (Fig. 6), where the gods of Rome have come forth 
from their 
shrines to wel- 
come the emper- 
or in triumph 
to the city. Ju- 
piter is advanc- 
ing, with Juno 
on his left and 
Minerva on his 
right.' For 
other well- 
known cases see 
the beautiful 
relief of the Ara 
Capitolina, the 
Villa Borghese 
sarcophagus, 
and the Capito- 
line relief.* 

Passing now 
from the divine 
field to the hu- Figure 6.—RELIEF FROM THE ARCH OF TRAJAN: 
man, a_ transi- BENEVENTUM 
tional monu- 
ment is the famous Gemma Augusta of Vienna. On this great 
cameo two figures are enthroned, side by side, Roma and 
Augustus, the two objects of the new official cult. Augustus is 
placed to the left of Roma, who, being divine, occupies, both 
physically and spiritually, the centre of the stage (Fig. 7).* 

The next in order is the imperial family itself. What do we 
find here? Is the person next in rank to the emperor placed on 
his r-ght or his left? In the other and even greater cameo, the 
Grand Camée de France, Tiberius and the widowed Livia are 
enthroned in the centre.* The time is after the death of Augustus 


1 Strong, Roman Sculpture, pl. LXIII, and A potheosis, pl. X. 

2 Cook, Zeus I, pl. VII and figs. 20 and 21. 

3’ Reproduced innumerable times: see Furtwingler, Antike Gemmen, Pl. 
LVI, Strong, Roman Sculpture, Jones, Companion to Roman Studies, Reinach, 
Répertoire de Reliefs, I1, p. 144, ete. 

4 Ibid, especially Furtwingler, Pl. LX, Reinach, p. 237. 
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Figure 8.—Granp CamMéE DE FRANCE: Paris 


and the inauguration of Tiberius as emperor, and celebrates the 
apotheosis of a young prince of the imperial house and the depart- 
ure (?) of another. Livia is given the place of honor on the 
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left side of Tiberius. Also, in the other and supernatural part of 
the scene, the young prince is represented as being carried up to 
heaven to sit on the left side of the deified Augustus (Fig. 8). 

The relative position of emperor and empress is illustrated by 
the well-known relief on the base of the triumphal column of 
Antoninus Pius, which represents the apotheosis of both Anto- 
ninus and Faustina, who are being borne heavenward by a single 
winged genius, each accompanied by its eagle of immortality. 
Faustina is placed at her husband’s left.! 

In the beautiful relief at the Villa Albani where Marcus Aure- 
lius is seated, “ Faustina’’ and 
Roma are both on his left.” ic 

On the arch of the Argen- 
tarit in Rome, in the relief rep- . J 
resenting Septimius Severus, i 
to whom the arch is dedicated, ” i 
in the act of sacrificing, he is , 
accompanied by the empress, 
Julia Domna, in the guise of a 
vestal, and she is placed on his 
left (Fig. 9). More examples 
would be superfluous. 

Applying the test to the 
relation of high officials to the 
emperor we naturally exam- 
ine the place assigned to the 
Praefectus Praetorio or chief of 
staff of the emperor, in all 
scenes of military character, 
and that given to the Praefectus Urbi or the Praefectus Annonae 
in all civil scenes. They were respectively supreme in their 
spheres under the emperor. 

In order to do this two classes of monuments should be exam- 
ined: the reliefs of triumphal arches, and the scroll-like scenes 
on memorial columns. 

These historical reliefs prove fruitful in material of this sort. 
A typical series is that on the attic of the arch of Constantine, 
which belonged originally to arches of Marcus Aurelius and 


Figure 9.—RELIEF FROM THE ARCH 
OF THE ARGENTARII: ROME 


1 Anderson, photo. 268. 
? Anderson, photo. 1914. 
* Moscioni, photo. 2440; Alinari, photo. 28856. 
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Lucius Verus. These can be supplemented by three reliefs of the 
same group now in the museum of the Palazzo dei Conservatori. 
In four of these reliefs the emperor is either seated (one) or 
stands (three) on a platform, accompanied only by the praetorian 
prefect, who in each case is placed on his left. Then in the 
great scene of the Suovetaurilia, where the emperor is down 
among the crowd, we recognize the prefect a little to the rear on 


Figure oF Marcus AURELIUS: ARCH OF 
CoNSTANTINE, ROME 


the left; and where the emperor on horseback is receiving the 
submission of barbarian chiefs, the prefect appears again on his 
left.2. In one scene the urban prefect appears on the emperor’s 
left, while two minor officials, one of whom is probably the Prae- 
fectus Annonae, stand in the background. It represents the Con- 
giarium or free distribution to the people (Fig. 10).* 

1 These reliefs are grouped conveniently on the plates of Mrs. Strong’s 
Roman Sculpture, and may be studied in detail in Alinari's and Anderson’s 


photographs. 
2 This is one of the reliefs in the Conservatori. 
3 This is on the arch, and the officials are with the emperor on a platform. 
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The arch of Trajan at Beneventum, which furnished the scene 
of the Capitoline triad, also has several other instances of the left 
hand as the place of honor, where the emperor is concerned,! 
but the most consistent and numerous series of such instances 
occurs on the memorial column of Trajan in his forum. 

These scenes on the column of Trajan give the history of his 
two Dacian wars, of 101-2 and 105-6 a.p., and show the emperor 
in, various circumstances of more or less ceremony, in which he 
is accompanied by one or more high military officers, usually 
headed by his chief of staff, the Praefectus Praetorio. I believe 
that he is, in every case where he can be identified with any 
probability, placed on Trajan’s left hand. Some examples will 
be in order, which can be studied in the plates of Cichorius or 
Fréhner, or in Reinach’s reproduction of Bellori’s engravings.’ 

In Cichorius, pl. VI (19), Reinach, p. 233, is a typical composi- 
tion of Trajan 
seated on a plat- 
rounded by his “ 
staff. Only one 
man beside the 
emperor is given 4 
a seat, and he 
is on Trajan’s : 
left. Presum- Figure 11.—Scene rrom TraJan’s CoLuMn 
ably he is the 
praetorian prefect; an inferior officer sits to the right on the end 
of the parapet (Fig. 11). In C, XXIV (57) isa particularly good 
instance because the figures face the spectator. Then, in C. XLII, 
the crowd of subordinate officers stands in the background, while 
Trajan consults with his chief of staff, presumably Licinius Sura,’ 
who is on his left. Again, in C. LI, the emperor stands on a rocky 
ridge, consulting with the chief of staff on his left.‘ 


1 See Alinari’s photographs and the catalogue of casts from the arch issued 
by the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 

2Fréhner, La Colonne Trajane; Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Traiansdule; 
Reinach, op. cit. I, pp. 331 ff. 

3 For the greater part of the war Trajan’s principal adviser seems to have 
been his old friend, Licinius Sura, who was not replaced until late in the second 
war by Trajan’s nephew and heir, young Hadrian. 

4 In a number of cases there is a high officer on both sides of Trajan, of whom 
it would be difficult to decide which was the more prominent. This occurs in 
C. IX, X, XII, XIV, XXXVI, XLVI, and XLIX. 
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The other extensive imperial war narrative, that on the memo- 
rial column of Marcus Aurelius, yields similar results,! which 
can be studied in Petersen’s plates. When the emperor is sacri- 
ficing (pl. XX XVIII) his attendant is on the left and the camillus 
or boy assistant on the right. When he is on horseback (pl. X LI) 
his one attendant is on the left. Where there are several attend- 
ants, like the four in pl. LII or the two in pl. LVI, the principal 
figure seems to be on the left yet the fact is hardly as clear as on 
Trajan’s column. 

Use of the Left Hand.—Some interesting questions are involved 
in a comparison of the different uses of the right and left hands, 
and of the associations this involves. Mr. Wagener has made a 
fairly exhaustive study of this point, but as he uses indiscrim- 
inately Greek and Roman writers in treating of Roman customs, 
without perceiving that they start from opposite premises, the 
result is not clear. The fundamental trouble is that he believes 
the left to occupy in every case a dishonorable position in rela- 
tion to the right. It is necessary to trace the invasion of Greek 
ideas in these cases throughout Roman literature, and to dis- 
tinguish when a Roman writer is merely quoting from Greek 
sources or when he has gone over, bag and baggage, to the camp 
of the lucky right.? 

The use of the right hand-for all ordinary purposes of daily 
life resulted in reserving the use of the left hand to special func- 
tions of an extraordinary, magical, or religious character. Tisi- 
phone brandishes her snakes in her left hand. The Furies carry 
their torches in their left hands.‘ Medea gathers with her left 
hand the ingredients of her magic brew.’ The priest pours out 
with his left hand the libation that causes the earth to open.® 
The physicians or other makers of medicaments in order to render 
certain plants efficacious must pluck them with the left hand.’ 


1 Petersen, Die Marcussdule; Reinach, op. cit. I, pp. 291 ff. 

? Ovid, Pliny, Virgil, Propertius, Lucan are especially interesting to examine 
from this double point of view, as they seem to furnish ammunition for both 
sides, unless it be Propertius who appears to be a thorough convert to the 
Greek theory. 

3 Virgil, Aen. VI, 570. 

Seneca, Agam. 759. 

5 Seneca, Medea 680. 

* Seneca, Oed. 565. 

7 See references to Pliny, Pseudo-Pliny, Marcellus, Vegetius, Columella, and 
Pelagonius given by Mr. Wagener, to whom I owe also the preceding references. 
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Remedies applied with the left hand! and to the left side of the 
organ or the body? and even the application of the left hand 
alone,’ will effect a cure. Animals, also, should be caught with 
the left hand in order to subdue them and make them harmless.‘ 
The left horn of a bull® and the left hoof of a black ass* are 
compelling charms. 

Perhaps one concise phrase in Virgil (Moretum, 25) gives the 
best explanation of the state of mind expressed in the above 
phenomena—the philosophy of it in a nut-shell: laeva ministerio, 
dextra est intenta labori.’ The highest ministercum is sacred serv- 
ice, and the supremacy of the left hand in this field is illustrated 
in the time-honored ceremony of receiving the offering of the 
first fruits of the year’s harvest. The Arval brothers, those 
primitive priests of the fields, received the offerings with the 
left hand,® and this was probably typical of a general custom. 
In other words the reverse of the custom in use for common food 
was adopted. In the same way the diviner, in taking the liver 
of the sacred victim in his hand to study its omens, took it in his 
left hand, as in this Etruscan mirror (Fig. 12).° 

The Roman custom of wearing the ring on the left hand has 
had various explanations.” There is no doubt that it either con- 


ferred an especial honor on the left hand or else recognized the 
left hand as intrinsically the more honorable. It may help in 
reaching an opinion on this point to recollect that while the 


1 Marcellus, Med. 8, 190; 28, 74. 

2 Pliny, N. H. 20, 8, 77; Marcellus, 17, 42; 44; 29, 26; Pelagonius, Art. Vet. 
103; 104; 186; 214. 

3 Marcellus, 14, 52. 

‘Pliny, NV. H. 30, 26; Marcellus, Med. 2, 4; 8, 51-52; 33, 64. A snake can 
be pulled from its hole only with the left hand, Pliny, N. H. 28, 3, 33. 

5 Bassus, Geoponica, 5, 33, 1. 

6 Ibid. 15, 8, 1. 

7Mr. Wagener quotes (p. 9) this passage without appearing to understand 
its implication of honor to the left; in fact he concludes the opposite. 

8C.J.L. VI, 1, No. 2104 a, 1, 26 ff. and Henzen, Acta Frat. Arval. p. 30. 

* For instance on the Volterra urn, published by Kérte, Rém. Mitt. XX, 
1905, pl. XIV, and the mirror in Florence, Milani, Museo Etrusco, Pl. XX XIX. 

10 See Wagener, pp. 22-23. The fact is known from such passages as Petro- 
nius, Cena Trim. 32,3; Horace, Sat. 2, 7, 9; Livy, I, 11, 8-9, ete. The explana- 
tion in Pliny, N. H. 33, 1, 12, for placing the ring on the left in place of the 
right hand presupposes the right to be the more honorable. On the contrary 
the explanation in Aulus Gellius (10, 10, 1), based on the idea that there is a 
close connection between the left hand and the heart, presupposes a special 
advantageous spiritual quality in the left as the reason for the choice. 
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Greeks consistently fastened their garments on the right shoulder, 
in harmony with the lucky right, the Romans from the earliest 
times, as 
shown by the 
prehistoric 
tombs of the 
Forum and 
on the Es- 
quiline, fas- 
tened on the 
left shoulder. 
The hand log- 
ically fol- 
lowed the 
shoulder.! 
And since 
we are speak- 
ing of rings 
it is interest- 
ing to note 
that in the 
scenes depict- 
ing espousals 
and marriage 
the man is 
given the 
placeof honor 
Figure 12.—Erruscan Mirror: on theleft and 
the woman 
stands on the right; the reverse of what is shown in Greek works 
of art.2, Consequently, also, the woman stands on the man’s left 
side, as the place of honor. 


1 This question was discussed with me by Boni, in connection with primitive 
Roman and Italic tombs, at the International Archaeological Congress at 
Rome in 1912, and Boni’s opinion was entirely in harmony with my own. 

2 For example the well-known sarcophagus in the Uffizi (Alinari, photo. 1308) 
giving the main episodes of a man’s career, which is duplicated in the sar- 
cophagus at S. Lorenzo, Rome and that at Mantua. The Greek custom at 
almost the same time is illustrated in the famous sarcophagus of the Riccardi 
palace, Florence (Brogi, photo. 5323), where the man is on the right side and 
the woman on the left, and where she stands in the Greek place of honor on 
his right. This sarcophagus is classed as Hellenic by Strzygowski and his 
school, in the Sidamara series. 


| | 
‘ 
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The question may naturally be asked: Was this association of 
the right with every day and common business, and that of the 
left with unusual and spiritual business the result or the cause? 
That is, was the development of the use of the right hand among 
ancient peoples and the holding of the left hand in reserve, due 
to the primitive association of sanctity and luck with the left, or, 
on the contrary, did an already existing disuse of the left hand 
make it a fit candidate for these special and rare offices? I do 
not venture an opinion. The matter is partly in the province 
of the psycho-physicist: partly in that of the anthropologist. 
What is important, archaeologically and historically, is to recog- 
nize the facts and not to misinterpret and twist their meaning. 


B 
Tue LEFT IN THE CHRISTIAN ART OF THE WEST 


The material bearing on this question is incomparably richer 
in Christian than in pagan art. The rather didactic character 
that was given to it from the beginning helped to make the 
monuments very categorical and systematic. There are, one 
might say, a hundred Christian to one classic example of the sort. 
The works, sculpture and painting, of the seven hundred years, 
from the second to the ninth centuries, are collected and pub- 
lished in the plates of Garrucci.! In the volume devoted to the 
carved sarcophagi there is a large group in which the subject is 
Christ in the midst of the apostles. Of course, it will be seen at 
once that Christ occupies a similar position to Jupiter as far as 
his relation to other figures is concerned. Now, in these sarcoph- 
agi, mostly of the fourth century, we have a mass of unrestored 
material bearing on the question of the relation in point of honor 
between right and left. Among all of them only one of the Roman 
School, the sarcophagus of Probus at St. Peter’s, places St. Peter 
on the right side of Christ; all the rest place him on the left. This 
plunges us at once into a burning controversy, and makes it 
possible to do the one thing that makes archaeological research 
really worth the trouble; that is, makes it possible, by applying 
a new general law, to solve an historical problem of general inter- 
est and importance. 

A recent monograph by Ludwig von Sybel * reopened and pro- 


1 Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, 6 vols. folio. 
2 Von Sybel, Der Herr der Seligkeit, 1913. 
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posed to settle the controversy of many centuries as to the reason 
for the apparent supremacy of St. Paul over St. Peter in works 
of Early Christian and Medieval art. For nearly a thousand 
years at least it has puzzled thinkers and writers, especially 
theologians, that St. Paul should be given the place of honor on 
the right of Christ, and St. Peter be relegated to the position on 
his left. The fact could not be denied. It was illustrated by 
works as early as the third century of our era and as late as the 
thirteenth. The matter seemed to transcend the sphere of art 
and to enter the arena of religion. Official monuments of the 
church of Rome, at the fountain head of Christian teaching, put 
the seal of approval on this apparent anomaly. In the eleventh 
century it was still recognized as a general fact, as is shown by 
a treatise of the famous Peter Damian ! which included a chapter 
entitled ‘‘Why Peter is placed on the left and Paul on the right 
in paintings.”” Damian was not only bishop and cardinal but 
also monk, and dedicated this treatise to Desiderius (afterwards 
Pope), who was then making of his Benedictine monastery of 
Monte Cassino the greatest art centre in Italy and was for that 
reason deeply interested in such questions as this. Even that 
greatest of scholastic theologians, Thomas Aquinas, was con- 
cerned with this problem in connection with the official seal of 
the Papacy, which placed Paul on the right.2, This shows that 
even in the second half of the thirteenth century the old tradi- 
tion was unbroken. It still prevailed in the frescoes at Sta. 
Cecilia in Trastevere at Rome, the masterpiece of Pietro Cavallini, 
teacher of Giotto and last of the line of great painters of the 
Roman school. After this the question appears to have lapsed 
until it thrust itself upon the men who, in the Humanistic and 
post-Humanistic revival, from Bosio to Bottari, added early 
Christian monuments to the study of antiquity during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It was discussed mainly by 
Bellarmin, Allatius, and Mamachi. 


1 Opusc. 35, ad Desiderium abbatem de picturis principum apostolorum, Cap. 
I, Cur. Petrus ad sinistram et Paulus ad dextram in picturis collocantur. 
Migne, Patrol. Lat. CXLV, p. 589. 

2 In S. Pauli epist. ad Galat. I, 1. Thomae Aquinatis Opera, Venice, 1593, 
XVI, p. 116. 

’ These recently discovered frescoes on the inside of the fagade, represent 
the Last Judgment, with Christ flanked by the apostles, a scene that is incom- 
parably finer than anything preceding the best works of Giotto, and not even 
equalled by him in classic beauty and spirituality. 
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The founder of the modern science of Christian archaeology, 
G. B. de Rossi, should have solved the puzzle, but did not. He 
had the combined acquaintance with antiquity and Christianity 
that would have made it possible for him. Instead he chose to 
deny that there was any question to solve. He asserted that the 
question of position both in ancient and in Christian art was 
meaningless. He cited the case of the Capitoline Triad, Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, and said that while Roman authors placed 
Juno on Jupiter’s right hand, Roman art consistently placed her 
on his left, showing that the position was meaningless and a 
matter of indifference! Von Sybel is quite right in ridiculing 
the idea that there is here no problem, but he has not found 
any more satisfactory solution than his predecessors. He says 
in his introduction: ‘‘ Der so alte wie unwurdige Rangstreit der 
Apostelfiirsten Paulus und Petrus diirfte zur Ruhe kommen.” 
But he thinks to end it by asserting that the Christian church did 
undoubtedly assign the first rank to St. Paul, and an inferior 
position to St. Peter, because St. Paul was the founder of Chris- 
tian doctrine: ‘‘Paulus . . . war der bedeutendere, das lag 
gerade von Haus aus im allgemeinen bewusstsein.” This is a 
favorite Protestant but quite absurd contention. 

A recent explanation, favored by Grimouard de St. Laurent,? 
Joseph Wilpert,? and Anton Baumstark‘ in various forms, is that 
as Christ needed his right hand free for the act of blessing and 
so had to hold the roll or whatever else he wished to give to Peter 
in his left hand, therefore it was necessary to place Peter on 
Christ’s left! 

My solution, based, of course, on the theories of orientation 
which I have outlined, was sketched long ago, in two very short 
studies, both of them earlier than Von Sybel’s publication. A 
brief note in the N. Y. Nation was followed by a much fuller 
study in a paper read before the International Congress for the 
History of Art held in Rome in October 1912.5 I have been wait- 
ing patienti, for its publication in the still inedited Acts of the 
Congress, so will give it here in somewhat different form. 

I explained the position of Peter on the left and Paul on the 


1 Von Sybel, p.27. De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Crist. 1864, pp. 86 f.; 1868, p. 43. 
2‘ Le Christ triomphant,’ R. Art Chrét. 1857-1858. 

3 Prinzipienfragen, 1889, p. 29, 4. 

‘ Oriens Christianus, 1903, p. 196. 

5 Di un nuovo Metodo per distinguere le opere Bizantine dalle Italo-bizantine. 
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right in works of early Christian Roman art on the basis of the 
pertinacious continuity of the old Roman tradition of the lucky 
left. The contrast between this theory and the Greek theory of 
the lucky right makes it possible to ascribe to a Greco-Byzantine 
artist any composition with Peter on the right and to a Roman- 
Italian artist any in which Paul is on the right. In both cases 
the artist gave to Peter what to his mind was the place of honor. 
There is therefore no question of a preference for St. Paul: there 
is no odium theologicum involved! St. Peter’s laurels are intact. 
It is an almost mechanical method for assigning works of art to 
a western or an eastern artist, which is especially valuable when 
the imitation of Byzantine style by a western artist is so exact as 
to leave a critic in reasonable doubt. Any student of early me- 
diaeval and Byzantine art will understand the bearing and impor- 
tance of this fact. Italian paintings and mosaics from the sixth to 
the thirteenth century are largely made up of works that are to 
be classified as either Italo-Byzantine or Byzantine, with critics 
often at sword’s points, as in the case of the frescoes of 8S. Angelo 
in Formis, whether to regard a work as the product of Greek 
masters or native Italian pupils. At the same time I must call 
attention to a complication. There are two non-Hellenic branches 
of Byzantine art, the Egyptian (Coptic) and the Syrian, where 
we find the lucky left often followed, for the simple reason that 
ancient Egypt and Syria used the southern orientation! For ex- 
ample in the famous Syriac codex of Rabula (586 a.p.) in the 
Laurentiana St. Paul is on the right and St. Peter on the left of the 
central figure of the Virgin in the scene of the Pentecost. This 
introduces an element that must always be borne in mind. 

I shall begin with Early Christian works of the third and fourth 
centuries.2 A tolerably complete corpus of the monuments of 
Christian art up to the close of the ninth century was published 
by Garrucci, and the works discovered since that time, such as 
the frescoes of Sta. Maria Antiqua in Rome, have not changed or 
added appreciably to the strength of the conclusions to be drawn 
from an examination of his plates. 

The earliest work is, perhaps, the famous bronze medallion 
with the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, which is probably a 


Garrucci, III, 140. 

2 It is interesting to call attention to the fact that in the arrangement of the 
congregation in the Christian churches the men were placed on the left and 
the women on the right side. I shall discuss this elsewhere. 
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work of the second or third century. St. Paul is on the right and 
St. Peter on the left. A series of other medallions, mainly of the 
fourth century, especially 

on gold leaf on glass, shows 

the same arrangement 

(while others show the re- 

verse), and it is followed in 

the official seal of the Papa- 

cy, which has already been 

referred to. Some of this ce- 

meterial work seems copied 

from larger works, e.g. that 
from the Vatican and the fee S 
catacomb of Priscilla, with ae see 

Christ flanked by St. Paul 


Figure 13.—G.ass or VATICAN: OF GRAF- 


(right) and St. Peter (left), pips CaTacoms oF Sra. PRIscrLLa 
reduced from an apse mo- 

saic (Fig. 13).!_ In Figure 14 are shown the three figures from 

a charming silver reliquary from Pola, now in Vienna, with 

very clearly marked types. 

The sarcophagi found in 


the catacombs and open air 

cemeteries of the early 

Christians, especially in 

Rome, Milan, Ravenna, 

and Southern France, and 

dating mainly from the 

third, fourth, and fifth cen- 

turies, include numerous 

ae “i reliefs in which Christ is ac- 

Figure 14.—Sriver REiiqvary: companied by the apostles. 

An entire folio of Garrucci 

is devoted to reproducing the sarcophagi. My examination 

showed that in all these sarcophagi St. Paul is placed on the right 

and St. Peter on the left of Christ. Unless I am mistaken there 

is only one exception: the sarcophagus of Probus at the Vatican.” 

The example I give is from the famous sarcophagus of the prefect 

of Rome, Junius Bassus (Fig. 15). The full company of the 
Apostles appears on the sarcophagus shown in Figure 16. 

1] do not give references, because this material can be studied in Garrucci. 


The Priscilla piece is on pl. 484: medallion on pl. 435: Vatican glass on pl. 180. 
2 There may be a couple of exceptions in Southern Gaul. 
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By far the most important group of examples is that of the 
apsidal mosaics; ' for two reasons: (1) their unbroken continuity 
from the fourth to the four- 

teenth centuries; and (2) the 

fact that they were the prin- 

cipal medium for conveying 

dogmatic theology. In Fig- 

ure 17 is a reproduction of 

the destroyed mosaic in the 

apse of the old basilica of St. 

Peter, which may be consid- 

ered as the most authoritative 

of all monumental statements. 

Beginning with the wonderful 

coloristic scene of Christ and 

the seated apostles in the apse 

of Sta. Pudenziana in Rome 


Figure 15.—Group FROM THE SarR- at the close of the fourth cen- 


COPHAGUS OF JUNIUS BassuUs tury, the Roman church, in 
these official and authorita- 
tive works, places St. Paul consistently on the right and St. 


Peter on the left. In Rome itself we find this arrangement 


Figure 16.—CuristT1an SarcopHaGcus: Louvre 
at St. Paul’s (triumphal arch), S. Agata in Subura, 58. Andrea in 
Catabarbara, SS. Cosma e Damiano, 8S. Teodoro, 8. Venanzio, 
Sta. Prassede, Sta. Cecilia, Sta. Maria in Domnica, S. Marco, 
1 One of Garrucci’s folios is devoted entirely to the mosaics, chronologically 
arranged, q. v. 


. 
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etc. These all date between the fifth and ninth centuries. 
Several of these works are so thoroughly Byzantine in style that 
one might otherwise be tempted to ascribe them to Greek hands, 
bearing in mind that the Iconoclasts drove so many Greek artists 
to Italy at that time. 

How about the exceptions? What are the monuments, if any, 
where St. Peter appears on the right? The earliest is, I believe, 
the mosaic of S. Prisco at Capua (ca. 500 a.p.). Now Capua 
was a city of tenacious Greek traditions which merged into 
pure Byzantinism. A common Greek practise is followed here, 


Figure 17.—Mosaic 1n Otp St. Perer’s: Rome 


in placing both Peter and Paul on the right side, but Peter in 
the foremost place. 

The second case is in Rome itself. On the triumphal arch of 
8. Lorenzo,! St. Peter is on the right of Christ and St. Paul on 
his left. To a student of Roman history this fact is both illumi- 
nating and self-explanatory. This church was rebuilt and deco- 
rated after the quasi-destruction of Rome at the time of the 
Gothic wars and its occupation by Byzantine troops, when there 


1The construction of this part of the church, made up of fragments of 
ancient buildings hastily and clumsily thrown together, shows that there were 
no native artisans, even, in Rome at that time. 
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was a distinct gap in Roman art to ca. 590 a.p., and it was done 
when the impress of the rule of Narses, the Greek general who 
succeeded Belisarius, was still on the city. The mosaic is un- 
doubtedly by a Greek Byzantine artist. As soon as the Roman 
revival came, in the next generation, the mosaic at S. Venanzio! 
shows that the Roman tradition of the lucky left came again 
into force, never to be broken for six centuries.” 

Among the works on which light is thrown is the group of 
mosaics of the ninth century at Sta. Prassede. It has long been 
felt that the style of the mosaics in the especially sacred chapel 

of S. Zeno in- 

dicated that 

they were by a 

different hand, 

—more purely 

Byzantine. In 

fact one of 

these mosaics 

has Paul on the 

left and Peter 

on the right. On the other hand, just outside the chapel door, 

in the church itself, is a series of medallion busts where the 
Roman rule is followed, with Paul on the right (Fig. 18). 

The late frescoes of the Roman catacombs, such as one in SS. 
Pietro e Marcellino, show the influence of the mosaics and follow 
the same rule of the lucky left. The same fact is true of the more 
important frescoes of the Roman school which help to bridge the 
short gap in the practise of mosaic during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Such are the apsidal and other paintings of these 
centuries at St. Elia, Nepi, at S. Silvestro, Tivoli, at S. Sebastian- 
ello, S. Clemente, and 8. Crisogono, Rome, etc. 

Just a few words as to the converse being true of works of 
Greco-Byzantine art. Do they show St. Peter on the right? We 
meet at once with the fact that pure Byzantine art did not place 
the same emphasis as western art on the scenes with Christ 
surrounded by the apostles: for it Christ was more of a solitary 
king in a glory of his own. With that proviso we find that in 
the Greek works of Venice, South Italy, and Sicily, both in mosaic 
and fresco, St. Peter is to be found on the right. This occurs in 


1 At S. Giovanni Laterano, ca. 640 a.p. 
? An exception is the thoroughly Greek mosaic of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. 


Figure 18.—MEDALLIONS IN SANTA PRASSEDE: RoME 
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the great scene of the Last Judgment and that with the Virgin 
and Child in the mosaics of Torcello (Venice) on the inside of 
the fagade and apse; also in the apses of Cefalu, Monreale, etc.! 

A characteristic case at the gates of Rome is the Pentecost in 
mosaic (eleventh century) in the Basilian monastic church of 
Grottaferrata; an undoubted Greco-Byzantine work with Peter 
on the right of the throne.’ 

The most typical and crucial example is to be found in the 
frescoes of S. Angelo in Formis near Capua, which date from the 
eleventh century. These frescoes fill the entire church and are 
one of the most complete series of didactic paintings of the early 
Middle Ages, covering as they do the history of the Old and New 
Testaments from Creation to the Last Judgment. One naturally 
supposes them to be by the hand of artists belonging to the 
school of Monte Cassino, established by Abbot Desiderius in the 
middle of the eleventh century and composed partly of native 
artists but largely of artists brought from Constantinople A 
large volume has been devoted by Kraus to these frescoes. He 
considers them to be Greek. The opposite opinion was held by 
Dobbert,* who contended that they were by western artists. The 
question seemed insoluble. The fact that frescoes of a some- 
what earlier period in the church of St. George at Reichenau in 
Germany, bore an extraordinary resemblance in arrangement and 
treatment to those at St. Angelo in Formis, seemed to favor the 
western hypothesis. In both cases, Christ is enthroned in the 
apse, surrounded by the apostles. If we apply our test, what do 
we find? The Reichenau scene has St. Peter on the right of 
Christ and St. Paul on the left, showing the influence of Byzan- 
tium and the absence of the influence of Rome.’ 

This is illustrated by other instances, such as the Bamberg 


1 Photographs of the Torcello mosaic in Alinari’s and Naya’s collections. 
For the Sicilian mosaics, beside the photographs of Alinari and Brogi, see 
Millet, La Collection Chrétienne et Byzantine des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1903. 

“ Frothingham, ‘Les Mosaiques de Grottaferrata,’ Gaz. Archeol. 1883, pl. 
LVII. 

3 Diehl, L’art byzantin, p. 670; Bertaux, L’art dans l’Italie meridionale, I, 
163 and passim. 

4F, X. Kraus, ‘Die Wandmalereien von St. Angelo in Formis bei Capua,’ 
Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XIV, 1893; see also Rep. f. K. XXIII, 1900, p. 53. Dob- 
bert, ‘Zur byzantinischen Frage,’ Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XV, 1894, 221 and 
Rep. f. K. 1892. Also, Bertaux, op, cit., I, 241-277. 

5 Kraus, Die Wandgemdilde in der St. Georgskirche, Freiburg, 1884. 
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Evangeliarium at Munich representing the Coronation of Henry 
II and Cunegunda of Germany by Christ enthroned, flanked by 
Peter on the right and Paul on the left.1_ These and similar cases 
in Carlovingian and post-Carlovingian German art, emphasize 
the fact that in this northern school the influence of Constanti- 
nople was stronger than that of Rome. They form an interesting 
side-issue, as was the case with Syria and Egypt, for we cannot 
apply the same rule that we do in Italy. Here the presence of 
St. Peter on the right does not necessarily carry with it Greek 
handiwork but only Greek influence. 

In the same scene 1n the apse of S. Angelo in Formis, St. Peter 
is also on the right, and St. Paul on the left, thus making it clear 
that the Benedictine artists of the school of Monte Cassino who 
painted it were either Italians who, like the German and other 
northern artists, were free from the Roman traditions in com- 
position or, what is almost certain, that they were among the 
Greek painters whom Desiderius is known to have brought to 
Monte Cassino from Constantinople. It is certain that some 
other frescoes in the church are by Greek hands, as consider- 
able differences in style are evident. 

If a general law is really illustrated by this position of Peter 
and Paul it ought to apply equally to other figures. For instance, 
if the titular saint of a church and the bishop who built it or 
some minor saint are represented on the apse on either side of 
Christ, it goes without saying that the titular saint is placed in 
the more honorable position. An examination of the mosaics 
and frescoes in Garrucci shows that the law was actually followed 
in such cases. For example in the church of S. Teodoro, Rome, 
the saint is placed on the left side of Christ. next to St. Peter, and 
a minor saint on his right, next to St. Paul. In the apse mosaic 
of 8S. Marco, Rome, St. Mark is on the left of Christ and a minor 
saint (S. Felicissimus) on his right. Needless to multiply exam- 
ples. Every student can verify this to be the general rule. 

If we look for the reverse of this arrangement in order to see 
whether it occurs in works that are Greco-Byzantine, we find a 
conspicuous instance in the apsidal mosaic of S. Vitale at Ravenna 
of the age of the Emperor Justinian (middle of the sixth century), 
where Christ is enthroned, Byzantine fashion, on the globe, with 
the titular saint on his right and the bishop, Ecclesius, on his 
left. In the series of Ravenna mosaics it is the most recent 


1 Venturi, Storia dell’ arte ital. II, 346. 
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consensus of opinion that all are governed by Roman tradi- 
tion except this apsidal mosaic at S. Vitale,! which is ascribed to 
Greek artists. This opinion is confirmed by the “Lucky Right” 
test which is here applied. For even on the arch of the.apse of 
S. Vitale itself a native artist has placed St. Paul on the right of 
Christ. 


Figure 19.—BronzeE Lamp: FLORENCE 


These examples have carried us to the threshold of the art of 
the thirteenth century. Rome had then given her last impulse to 
art in creating the neo-classic movement and moulding the 
revival of painting under Cimabue and Giotto. Henceforth all 
is to be lucky right, except in the lingering of such popular 
customs as the rule of the Roman vetturini to turn to the left. 

Let me suggest some further consequences. If we study the 
position-relationship of certain figures in a composition, does 


1 Except also the iwo scenes of the imperial court on the lower wall. 
6 


Tj 
q 
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it prove anything in regard to orientation? I believe so. A 
charming bronze lamp in the museum of Florence will serve to 
illustrate this point. Within the circle of the heavens (Fig. 19) 
Sol and Luna stand side by side. Sol with rayed head, and hand 
and face raised, is on the left. Luna, with inverted torch and 
gazing downward, occupies the right. Of course Sol is on the 
east side and Luna on the west side, so that the orientation that 
is presupposed in the lamp is southward! 

To take an earlier series of works,—let us say the numerous 
vases and bronzes of more or less archaic style about which there 
is a possible difference of opinion whether they are of Etruscan 
or Greek workmanship. Knowing that the Etruscans and Greeks 
held opposite views as to orientation and lucky right or left, 
there are a number of cases where this knowledge will help decide 
the nationality of an important work. For instance, in some of 
the well-known scenes of hero-fights, usually Homeric, there is 
a bird of good omen, praepes, flying beside or before the lucky 
hero, that is, the warrior who is being victorious in the duel. It 
is usually possible to see which of the warriors is getting the 
advantage and to associate him with the bird. If the bird is on 
the right side of the lucky warrior, then the work is by a Greek 
artist; if it is on the left side then he was an Etruscan. Applying 
this test to a work about which there has been much discussion, 
the famous arthaic bronze chariot from Monteleone at the 
Metropolitan Museum, it will be seen that it is of Etruscan and 
not Greek handiwork. 

A. L. FRoTHINGHAM. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


AZAOUAD.—Prehistoric Sites—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 445-455, 
Dr. Capiran reports upon six prehistoric settlements recently discovered in 
Azaouad, the district north of Timbuctoo. 1. About 300 km. north of Arra- 
ouan a number of prehistoric axes like those found at Méziéres were discov- 
ered. 2. Between Taodenit and Ksaib in small hillocks of sand ancient mills 
were brought to light. 3. In Upper Senegal, about 110 km. from Kayes in 
the direction of Kiffa, many cut stones were found. 4. At Agamami, 9 km. 
from the ancient lake of Kankossa, there are similar remains. 5. In Upper 
Senegal, on the left bank of the river near the confluence of the Ba-fing and 
Ba-Koi are remains of a prehistoric settlement extending for one kilometre. 
6. Near Sikasso were found many specimens of polished axes. A study of 
the various remains shows that very different populations occupied the differ- 
ent sites, 

MALTA.—A Neolithic Temple at Tarxien.—In Archaeologia, LXVII, 1916, 
pp. 127-144 (12 pls.; 2 figs.), T. Zammit describes the neolithic temple ex- 
cavated near the village of Tarxien, Malta, in 1915. It consists roughly of 
three pairs of symmetrical apses connected with each other by narrow passages 
formed by large slabs placed on end. Potsherds found near the surface show 
that the site was used in Punic times. In the southwestern part of the struc- 
ture, four feet below the surface, a cemetery of the Bronze Age with pottery 
of a new type was brought to light. It covered about one quarter of the site 
of the neolithic building. The bodies were burned on the site. This is the 
first time that remains of the Bronze Age have been found in the Maltese 
islands. Eight bronze daggers, eleven chisels, many awls, pieces of silver 
plaques, two clay statuettes and other objects, besides an abundance of 
pottery were taken from this cemetery. Not many neolithic antiquities were 
found because the excavations have not yet been carried deep enough, but 
some interesting stones with carved spiral ornaments, some figures of animals, 
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eight stone statuettes of the Hal-Saflieni type, models of megalithic buildings, 
great numbers of conical stones, besides grinders, flint and bone implements, 
and neolithic potsherds were unearthed. All the important objects will be 
exhibited in the museum at Valletta. 

NECROLOGY.—Jesse Benedict Carter.—Jesse Benedict Carter, Director of 
the American Academy in Rome, died suddenly at Cervignano, Italy, on July 
20, 1917, while on his way to the Italian front with a commission sent by the 
American Red Cross. 

He was born in New York, June 16, 1872, graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1893, and then studied for two years in Germany. After spending 
two years at Princeton as Instructor in Latin, he resumed his studies abroad 
in 1897, and in the following year received the degree of Ph.D. at Halle. 
He then returned to Princeton as Assistant Professor, and in 1902 was made 
Professor of Latin, a chair which he continued to hold until 1907. From 
1904 to 1907 he was granted leave of absence to serve as the Annual Professor 
at the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. He was appointed 
Director of the School in 1907, and in 1913, on the completion of the con- 
solidation of the School with the old American Academy, became Director of 
the new American Academy in Rome. In the same year Princeton conferred 
on him the honorary degree of L.H.D. 

Professor Carter’s published work treats for the most part topics in his 
chosen field of study, Roman Religion. Among his writings are De Deorum 
Cognominibus (1898), Epitheta Deorum (1902), The Religion of Numa (1906), 
and The Religious Life of Ancient Rome (1911). He was also a regular con- 
tributor to Roscher’s Lexikon der Griechischen und Rémischen Mythologie and 
Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. During the past winter he 
delivered by invitation of the French Minister of Public Instruction a course 
of lectures before the Sorbonne and other French Universities. His subject 
was The Growth of Humanism in the United States. Since the outbreak of 
the war, and especially since the entrance of Italy into the struggle, he had 
taken an active part in relief work, and in recognition of his services the rank 
of Commendatore della Corona d’Italia was conferred upon him in 1917 by 
King Victor Emmanuel III. 

He was a brilliant and acute scholar, and possessed a somewhat unusual 
ability in selecting the important or salient features of his theme and com- 
bining them into a vivid and striking picture. This power of presentation, 
aided by his clear and fluent expression, intense enthusiasm, and wide knowl- 
edge, enabled him as a teacher to arouse the interest and stir the imagination 
of his students. During the later years of his life he gave himself with charac- 
teristic energy and untiring devotion to the service o. the American Academy, 
aiding in the formation of the new institution, and as its Director endeavoring 
to establish its position and develop its activities in accordance with a clearly 
marked policy toward the attainment of a definite ideal—J. M. P. 

George Coffey.—The chief Irish antiquary, who has made the archaeology 
of Ireland a part of general archaeology, George Coffey, keeper of Irish an- 
tiquities in the museum at Dublin, died toward the end of August, 1916. 
His numerous and important writings are chiefly articles in periodicals and 
short monographs, A list of these is given in the notice of his death by S. 
R(e1acsa), R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, p. 312. 
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Walter Dennison.—Walter Dennison, Professor of Greek and Latin at 
Swarthmore College since 1910, died of pneumonia on March 18, 1917.. He was 
born at Saline, Michigan, August 9, 1869, He received the degree of A.B. in 
1893 and of Ph.D. in 1897 from the University of Michigan. He was suc- 
cessively Instructor in Latin at Michigan, Professor of Latin and Roman 
archaeology at Oberlin, and Professor of Latin at Michigan, before going to 
Swarthmore. In 1908-1909 he was Annual Professor at the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome. From 1913-1916 he was secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Archaeological Institute, and since 1916 a councillor 
of the Institute. His published work was chiefly in the form of brief articles, 
including discussions of the so-called portraits of Scipio (A.J.A. IX, 1905, pp. 
11-43) and of the battlefields of Caesar. He was a good scholar, an enthusiastic 
and skilful teacher, and a helpful friend. His loss will be deeply felt in 
many fields. (W. W. Baxsr, Classical Journal, XII, 1917, pp. 587-588.) 

Madame Dieulafoy.—In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 307-311 (por- 
trait), EpMonpD Porrisr contributes a brief biography and warm appreciation 
of Mme. Dieulafoy. Married in 1870 at the age of 19, she shared with her 
husband the dangers of the Franco-Prussian war. She travelled in various 
countries of Europe, in Egypt, and Morocco, and was her husband’s most 
valuable assistant in his excavations at Susa, in connection with which she 
wrote two books (La Perse, la Chaldée et la Susiane, 1887, and A Suse, 1888). 
Later she was greatly interested in Spain and wrote two books (Aragon et 
Valence, 1901, and Castille et Andalousie, 1908) of historical character. Her 
treatise on Isabelle la Grande is in type, but its publication was delayed by 
the breaking out of the war in 1914. After that time she was active in various 
important ways in connection with the war. Her death occurred in 1916. 

Felix De Pachtere.—The young French scholar, Felix De Pachtere, former 
member of the Ecole d’Athénes, was killed September 24, 1916, in an assault 
upon a Bulgarian position at Florina. In 1912 he published an excellent 
volume, Paris a l’époque gallo-romaine. In April, 1916, in camp before Salon- 
ika, he prepared a note—his last—on the position of the legio III Augusta 
in the first century, showing that it was at Haidra, then at Ammaedara, 
Tebessa, and Lambaesis. (S. R., R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, p. 449; also 
B. Haussouuuier, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 602-603.) 

Henri Thédenat.—Born at La Rochelle in 1844, Henri Thédenat died at 
Paris October 29, 1916. He contributed many articles to the Bulletin de la 
Société des Antiquaires, the Revue archéologique, the Bulletin critique, and the 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités. He was the author of an excellent book on the 
Roman Forum (4th ed. 1908) and two volumes on Pompeii (1906). He was a 
man of singularly liberal and lovable nature. (S. R., R.Arch., fifth series, IV, 
1916, p. 448 f.; portrait.) 

The Marquis de Vogiié.—Marquis Charles Jean Melchior de Vogiié, born 
October 18, 1829, died in Paris, November 10, 1916. He had received many 
honors and titles of distinction in France and other countries. His great 
work on the architecture of Central Syria (Syrie Centrale, Architecture civile 
et religieuse du I* au VII siécle, Paris, Baudry, 1865-1877) is only the chief 
of his numerous writings. He was a distinguished diplomat and man of 
affairs as well as an archaeologist. -(S. Rernacu, R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, 
pp. 429-447; portrait.) 
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EGYPT 


GIZEH.— Excavations of the Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
—In the Museum Journal, VIII, 1917, pp. 46-52 (4 figs.), C. S. F(1sumr) 
reports upon the excavations of the expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in the cemetery adjoining the pyramid of Cheops at Gizeh. The tombs 
explored were those of priests and minor officials. They consisted of a shaft 
in the rock two to six metres deep with a small chamber at the bottom. In 
the older tombs the burial was in a shallow pit sunk in the floor. The body 
was sometimes placed in a wooden coffin and the pit covered by rough stone 
slabs. Many graves had been disturbed by robbers, but even those which 
were intact rarely contained any funerary objects. The pottery discovered 
usually came from the shafts or offering chambers. Among the tombs cleared 
were those of Melady and his wife, of Ruwz and his wife, and of his parents 
with accompanying inscriptions. Near the tomb of Melady was found a 
perfectly preserved statuette of a certain Mesty. In the main chamber of 
the tomb of Ruwz was a fine offering table, important for the inscription which 
contains the cartouches of Cheops, Chephren, and Dedefra, indicating that 
the kings ruled in that order. Several inscribed stelae were unearthed. The 
roof of the offering chamber of a certain priest, Sobef, was vaulted with mud 
bricks designed so as to interlock. This is apparently the oldest example of 
interlocking bricks. 

NAPATA.—Excavations in 1916.—In B. Mus. F. A. XV, 1917, pp. 25-34 
(14 figs.), G. A. Reisner reports upon the excavations in 1916 of Harvard 
University and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts at Napata, the ancient capital 
of Ethiopia. It lies about two hundred miles above Kerma where the expedi- 
tion had previously worked. The entrances to twenty-five pyramids were 
discovered and the burial chambers explored. All but one, which had been 
partly saved by a dangerous roof, were plundered in antiquity. A hinged 
bracelet of enameled gold in perfect condition was the most important object 
recovered. These pyramids are Meroitic and date from the first century B.c. 
South of the great temple of Amon the ground was cleared for a space of about 
50 by 100 m. and five temples and a stone roadway brought to light. The 
earliest temple had been built about 1500 B.c., but all had been restored or 
rebuilt at different periods, and the latest were late Meroitic. A few rooms 
of the great temple, which is an important monument of Ethiopian architec- 
ture, were cleared. In them were found fragments of sculpture from which 
were put together nearly complete statues of the kings Tirhaka, Tanutamon, 
Amonanal, Espalut, and Senka-amon-seken, besides four headless statues. 
The figures of the earlier kings are of the best Egyptian workmanship. The 
temple of Senka-amon-seken, founded by Atlanersa, was also excavated. 
Near the end of the season the chapel and stairway of one of the pyramids at 
Nuri were cleared and inscriptions found which showed that here was the tomb 
of King Espalut. Alabaster vases, decorated gold cylinders, gold foil, and 
beads of gold, beryl, and carnelian were picked up in spite of the fact that the 
tomb had been plundered. It will be further excavated. This pyramid is one 
of fourteen of nearly equal size which are surrounded by twenty small ones. 
A pyramid which is twice as large as the others seems to be the earliest of the 


group. 
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THEBES.—tThe Excavations of the Metropolitan Museum.—In a Supple- 
ment to B. Metr. Mus. May, 1917, an account is given of the work of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York in Egypt during the year 1915-16. In 
pp. 7-26 (32 figs.), A. Lansrne describes the work in the Assasif at the eastern 
end of the causeway of Hatshepsut at Thebes. Near the surface there were 
found Ptolemaic tombs, all of which had been plundered, but a coin of Cleo- 
patra II helps to date them. Below these were late dynastic tombs in which 
were large beads inscribed with the name of Sheshonk, and numerous pottery 
figurines in the form of horsemen and roosters. In this level the bust of an 
unidentified queen was unearthed. Lower down was a foundation deposit of 
Ramses IV consisting of small faience plaques, etc., but the temple for which 
it was intended was never built. A foundation deposit of model tools belong- 
ing to the temple of Hatshepsut was also found, but the southern part of this 
building was not erected. In the Middle Kingdom a large tomb had been 
built at this spot. This had soon been plundered; but it was used repeatedly 
for burial purposes in the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth dynas- 
ties, in fact until the reign of Hatshepsut, when the great sunken court was 
filled in. These graves were undisturbed. They belonged for the most part 
to poor people, and contained many objects used in daily life, such as mirrors, 
razors, tweezers, bead necklaces, earrings, scarabs, etc. One necklace con- 
sisted of more than one thousand small gold ring beads ending in a snake’s 
head. In one tomb was a harp lying beside the body of a woman. One tomb 
had an entrance which was originally pyramidal in form, a type often seen in 
papyri and on wall paintings but not previously found. In one of the pits in 
the court was a set of toilet vases, two of white pottery decorated with black 
and red, and four of alabaster. There were also an ointment vase of serpen- 
tine, a circular covered toilet-dish of ivory, and a very fine red jasper scarab 
with the figure of a gazelle carved upon it. 

In another chamber in the same tomb was a 

kohl-pot having a metal hinge of modern 

pattern, also bronze vessels, a heavy por- 

phyry bowl such as were common in early 

dynastic times but not then made, a bronze 

sword, and a scarab peculiar in having a 

human face upon it. In still another burial 

in this tomb was a two-handled funerary 

sword, a heavy axe head, an ivory inlaid game 

box with chessmen, and a lyre (Fig. 1). Ibid. 

pp. 26-31 (8 figs.), N. psp Garis Davies 

reports the completion of the excavation of 

the tomb of Puyemre. The great court was 

cleared and in it and in the burial shafts were 

found hundreds of fragments of reliefs, of 

stelae, and of the painted ceiling of the tomb. Figure 1.—LyRE FROM 
At least two hundred pieces have been put THEBES 

back into their original places. Several are 

still brilliantly colored. An interesting find was a potsherd upon which are 
sketched in ink two tableaux from the funeral ritual with the name of Puyemre 
in the proper place. This was evidently the artist’s sketch, for scenes exactly 
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corresponding to it were discovered among the sculptures. A sketch in color 
on a piece of limestone on a very small scale may be another model used for 


the same purpose. 
ITALY 


ALIFE.—A Heracles Bibax.—In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 111-116 (3 
figs.), ALDA Levi announces the discovery at Alife in Samnium of a bronze 


statuette 312 mm. in height, representing Heracles Bibax, a type of the third 
century combining Heracles and Dionysus 
(Fig. 2). A part of the left leg was found in 
the same locality a year before and has been 
restored to the statuette. 

ARBASANTA.—The Nuraghe at Losa.— 
In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 235-261, Anro- 
NIoO TARAMELLI publishes the results of exca- 
vations in the nuraghe at Losa, Sardinia, with 
a discussion of various general features of such 
monuments. 

BETTONA.—An Etrusco-Roman Tomb.— 
In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 1-29 (33 figs.), 
G. Cutrrera describes the exploration at 
Bettona, the ancient Vettona, of a chambered 
Etrusco-Roman tomb of somewhat unusual 
form. Although it had already been rifled, 
funeral urns, vases, ornaments, and utensils 
of various kinds were found, which together 
with coins indicated that the tomb was in use 
during the first and second centuries before 
our era. Among the ornaments were some 
handsome earrings. Four inscriptions were 
discovered, one in Etruscan and the rest in 
Latin. One of the latter mentions a praetor 
Etruriae, while another confirms the assign- 
ment of Vettona to the Crustumerian tribe. 
Ficure 2.—Heracies Braax §=BONORVA.— Prehistoric Remains. — In 

Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 332-334, A. Tara- 
MELLI records the discovery of prehistoric remains at Bonorva, in the central 
part of the island of Sardinia. They belong to the great nuraghic settlement 
in the district of Logudoro in which about 1,700 different buildings have been 
found. 

CARRARA.—Iron Tools.—In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 91-94 (fig.), E. 
GaLtuI publishes some interesting iron tools from a cave in the marble-producing 
region near Carrara. With them was found a coin of Trajan, dating between 
104 and 110 a.p. 

CASTELLINA IN CHIANTI.—An Etruscan Hypogeum.—In 1902 an Etrus- 
can hypogeum of Cyclopean construction was discovered in the hill of Monte- 
calvario near Castellina, consisting of a corridor leading to a rectangular 
chamber. The existence of similar structures on three other sides of the hill 
was suspected and recent excavations have revealed the four chambers, 
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arranged in the form of a cross. The most interesting find was a block (0.40 
0.37 0.26 m.) sculptured with the head of what is called a lion, which 
apparently formed a part of one entrance. (Luici PeRNiER, Not. Scav. XIII, 
1916, 263-281; 14 figs.) 

CITTA DI CASTELLO.—A Roman Necropolis.—In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, 
pp. 164-166, G. BENEDELLI reports the discovery of a Roman necropolis at 
Citta di Castello. Among the finds were pieces of Arretine ware with potters’ 
marks and some glass vases. The principal value of the discovery is topo- 
graphical, since it locates a vicus on the outskirts of the territory of Tifernum 
Tiberinum and indicates that this fertile region, where Pliny the Younger had 
a villa (Epist. V, 6 a), was thickly settled in antiquity. 

CORI.—Recent Discoveries.—In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 110-111, F. 
Fornakti records the discovery of a portion of the polygonal wall of the city 
and two enclosures with mosaic floors. 

CURINGA.—A Hoard of Greek Coins.—P. Orsi reports the discovery of a 
hoard of Greek coins near the railway station at Curinga (Bruttii). A part of 
the find was carried off by the laborers who made the discovery, but 192 
archaic Greek pieces, representing the four different regions of Metapontum, 
Sybaris, Crotona, and Caulonia, were recovered, probably two thirds of the 
total amount. (Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 186-187.) 

IGLESIAS.—A Roman Milestone.—In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 186-190, 
ANTONIO TARAMELLI announces the discovery of a fragment of a milestone in 
Sardinia on the road from Caralis to Sulci, which he assigns to the time of 
Trajan. 

IMOLA.—Republican Silver Coins.—In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 159- 
163, A. Nearroui publishes a hoard of 554 republican silver coins, for the most 
part denarii, found at Imola in the Cispadine region. The dates indicate that 
the treasure was buried at the time of the Social War, at the end of 89 or the 
beginning of 88 B.c. 

OSTIA.—Recent Discoveries.—The clearing of the Piazzale delle Corpora- 
zioni has been completed. Between the temple of Vulcan and the Via di 
Diana a cylindrical altar of Luna marble was brought to light. Other interest- 
ing finds were an inscription of Aufidius Fortis, son of the patronus coloniae 
of the same name, and a lamp with a representation of Apis, perhaps made in 
connection with the visit of Titus or Hadrian to the god (Suet. Tit. 5; Spart. 
Hadr. 12). On the north side of the Piazzale was found an inscription of the 
Narbonenses, the first representative of that region among the corporations. 
(Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 138-148, 176-180, 321-329.) 

Small Bronzes.—In Journal of Roman Studies, V, 1915, pp. 165-172 (pl.; 
4 figs.), G. Cauza records the finding of several small bronzes in a large bake- 
house at Ostia. This building, which contained machines for crushing the 
grain and kneading the flour, and two large ovens, was destroyed by fire in 
the third century and never rebuilt. The bronzes were found in the ashes 
covering the pavement of the ground floor. The most important piece is the 
small bust of a negro. Others are a boy Heracles; a Minerva with aegis, 
spear, and shield but in the pose of Juno, and apparently wearing a diadem; 
a herm of Priapus; a Dioscurus; and a small Lar. The execution of these 


bronzes is excellent. 
POGGIO SOMMAVILLA.—A Portrait Head.—In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, 
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pp. 281-284, G. BENDINELLI publishes the marble head of a woman found near 
Poggio Sommavilla, in the district of Collevecchio in the Sabine territory. 
The head, which has been taken to the National Museum at Rome, is a por- 
trait, somewhat resembling one in the Ny-Carlsberg museum at Copenhagen. 
The manner of arranging the hair suggests the third century of the Roman 
empire. 

POMPEII.—The House of Trebius Valens.—The excavations in the Via 
dell’ Abbondanza have been continued. In the. house of Trebius Valens a 
small bath was found, decorated in the second style. The peristyle has been 
cleared, revealing at the end a stibadium with a support for a circular table, 
which was also used as a fountain (cf. Plin. Epist. V, 6, 32). A part of the 
roof of the ambulacrum is still in situ, the first instance as yet found during 
the excavations. Another part had fallen and cut off the escape of four of the 
inhabitants, whose skeletons were found close against the wall, where they 
were trying to shield themselves from the falling ashes. An Oscan inscription 
has also come to light, giving directions for the soldiers. (Not. Scav. XIII, 
1916, pp. 30-35, 87-90, 117-122, 231-235.) 

A Samnite-Roman Necropolis.—In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 287-309, 
M. Devtia Corte announces the unearthing outside the Stabian Gate of a Sam- 
nite-Roman necropolis. There were 44 Samnite inhumation graves and 119 
Roman cremation ollae with inscriptions. A great many coins (the naulon) 
were found and three tabulae defixionum. The necropolis appears to have 
been in use from the end of the fourth or the beginning of the third century 
B.c. until the destruction of the city. 

A Metrical Inscription.—The complete reading of the inscription found out- 
side the Porta Vesuviana and published in Not. Scav. 1910, p. 407, has now 
been recovered. It is as follows: 

Sic tibi contingat semper florere, Sabina, 
Contingat formae sisque puella diu. 
Sic tibi was correctly conjectured by Hiilsen, who suggested ita perpetuo or ut 
amoena rosa for the missing puella diu of the second line. (M. DELLA Corts, 
Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, p. 286.) 

ROME.—Ancient Remains in the Via Portuensis.—The fall of a part of 
the embankment on the right side of the Tiber at Pietra Papa revealed the 
remains of ancient constructions and a pavement with figures of athletes and 
inscriptions. The structure was a bath and its proximity to the Tiber suggests 
that the river may have served as its piscina. Its extent could not be deter- 
mined. Brickstamps dating from 123, 125 and 126 a.p. were noted. At Pian 
due Torre in the same neighborhood two termini Tiberis of Hadrian were 
found, dating from 124 a.p. and thus pointing to a reconstruction later than 
the one already known in 121. Like the other termini of Hadrian, these have 
“Imp. IV,” instead of “Imp. II.” (F. Fornart, Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 
311-320.) 

The Via Appia and the Via Latina.—The pavement of a deverticulum con- 
necting the Via Appia with the Via Latina about seven miles from Rome has 
been found only 30 cm. below the present level. (E. Gatti, Not. Scav. XIII, 
1916, p. 171.) 

A Headless Statue.—Near the point where the new railroad line passes 
under the arches of the aqua Felice a headless female statue of Greek marble, 
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about 1.55 m. in height, has been found. It represents a Roman matron in 
the guise of Ceres, of a type common in the fourth century, and probably 
belonged to a sepulchral monument on the Via Latina. (F. Fornart, Not. 
Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 174-175; fig.) 

New Inscriptions.—On the Via Po, near the corner of the Via Tevere, the 
construction of a modern building revealed some ancient remains and 143 
sepulchral inscriptions. (F..Fornart, Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 95-110; fig.) 

SENISE.—Barbarian Jewelry.—In Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 329-332, 
ALDo DI RINALDIs publishes some handsome ornaments of the barbaric age: a 
fibula, earrings, fingerrings, etc. They are of gold, ornamented with vitreous 
paste jewels of different colors, and are of fine workmanship, showing classic 
influences. With them was found a gold coin of Heraclius and Tiberius 
(659-668 A.D.). 

SEZZE.—Remains of Sculpture.—About a hundred metres from the rail- 
way station of Sezze (ancient Setia) the remains of a bath were discovered, 
either public or belonging to a villa. In the frigidarium was found a statue 
1.25 m. in height, without attributes, of which there is no exact replica. It 
may represent a muse or a nymph. A male head was also found, perhaps an 
Apollo, a fifth century type of Hellenistic workmanship. (F. Fornari, Not. 
Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 181-184; 2 figs.) 

SYRACUSE.—Recent Discoveries.—In Cronaca delle Belle Arti, III, 1916, 
pp. 92-94, P. Ors reports briefly upon the additions to the museum at Syra- 
cuse and the excavations carried on in that region during the periods 1909- 
1912 and 1912-1916. During the past year { urther excavations were carried 
on in the theatre at Syracuse and a fine torso of a caryatid of the time of 
Hiero found in the orchestra. Digging was also done at the Tripylon of Euria- 
lus, and in the region south of the amphitheatre, and elsewhere. At Catania 
Roman remains and a Christian tomb were uncovered and several graffiti, 
one of which was long, were photographed. 

TERNI.—Early Burials.—E. Sterani reports the discovery of ancient tombs 
belonging to a sepulcretum near the railway station of S. Pietro in Campi. 
Forty-nine inhumation graves were found, apparently belonging to the seventh 
and sixth centuries before our era. Vases and ornaments were present, of com- 
paratively little interest except that some of the former were made in imita- 
tion of the Villanova type. (Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 191-226.) 

VIGNANELLO.—Etruscan Tombs.—Excavations in the town and the 
necropolis of Vignanello resulted in the discovery of several tombs, containing * 
a considerable number of Greek vases and some of Faliscan workmanship. 
One of the former, a large cylix, shows a combat of warriors, in two groups 
connected by the disproportionately small figure of a fallen champion. The 
style suggests Chachrylion, at the end of the sixth century. Another, a stam- 
nos, has two scenes representing the embassy to Achilles and showing the 
influence of Euthymides. A fragment of a rhyton bears the signature of 
Charinus. Several mirrors were found, one of which, a work of the fourth 
century, perhaps represents Achilles mounted upon a sea-monster and on his 
way to the Islands of the Blest. B. Nocmra adds notes on a number of Faliscan 
inscriptions which came to light during the excavations. (G.Q.GrcLioLi, Not. 
Scav. XTII, 1916, pp. 37-86; 47 figs.) 
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SPAIN 


EMPORION.—A Greek Settlement in Spain.—In R. Arch., fifth series, 
IV, 1916, pp. 329-357 (16 figs.), Prerre Paris gives an account of the ruins of 
Emporion, a colony of Marseilles, which was founded in the latter part of the 
sixth century B.c. on a small island in the Gulf of Rosas. About the middle 
of the fifth century the chief part of the colony was on the main land. The 
buildings seem never to have been large or finely constructed. The walls and 
gates, so far as they are preserved, are of rude workmanship. A few small 
sanctuaries and a temple (of Serapis?) have left foundations and some few 
architectural fragments. The most striking remains are those of the cisterns, 
which were well constructed and carefully cemented. A series of amphorae, 
arranged to form a filter, was connected with the water system. A good 
marble cult statue of Asclepius (an original Greek work of the fifth century 
B.c.) and a charming marble female head, of Praxitelean or post-Praxitelean 
style (perhaps Aphrodite) are the most important works of sculpture. Many 
vases and fragments of pottery and also a considerable number of coins, serve 
to establish dates. 

MOGON.—Ibero-Roman Jewelry.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 
56-63 (13 figs.), H. Sanpers describes an Ibero-Roman silver treasure dis- 
covered near Mogon, about five miles from Villacarrillo, in the province of 
Jaen, Spain, in 1914. An earthenware vessel of Iberian type eight inches high 
and eight inches in diameter was found full of silver coins and silver jewelry. 
It had a saucer-shaped lid of silver four inches in diameter and three quarters 
of an inch thick at the centre. About the neck and under the rim were three 
silver torcs, and a fourth was found broken inside the vase. The contents 
consisted »f 1,258 Roman consular coins, two bracelets, an armlet, two bands 
(perhaps girdles), two plaques, ‘an Iberian buckle in the shape of a duck, two 
pins or pendants, and a fine medallion of Medusa. One of the plaques, which 
like the medallion had been plated with gold, is 56 mm. broad and elaborately 
decorated with a design of flowers and fruits enclosed within narrow borders 
of running spirals. It shows clearly Graeco-Oriental influence, although it 
was probably made in Spain. The second plaque probably decorated a dagger 
sheath and is purely Iberian in style. The medallion is about 8 cm. in diameter 
and a good specimen of Graeco-Roman jewelry of the second century B.c. 
The treasure was buried between 89 and 80 B.c. Six important finds of 
Roman denarii were made at Mogon in 1914. 


FRANCE 


ENSERUNE.—Recent Excavations.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp, 397- 
411 (6 figs.), F. Mourert reports upon his excavations at Ensérune, about 9 km. 
southwest of Béziers (Hérault), where he opened 138 tombs. Among the 
funerary objects brought to light were 108 Iberian vases containing human 
bones. These vases are ornamented with straight or wavy lines, volutes, and 
geometric designs. One has a garland of leaves. There were many vases of 
local manufacture including 22 urns of a fine polished gray or brown ware, 
15 of a coarse clay, and 35 cooking utensils; also 27 Campanian vases (craters, 
plates, etc.) and many fragments dating from the fourth and third centuries 
B.c., one with an Iberian inscription scratched on the foot; and a few Greek 
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vases of the fifth and fourth centuries including a large red-figured crater. 
There were also found vessels, spoons, belt-buckles, 32 fibulae, 35 bracelets, 
and other objects of bronze; ten long swords bent back, one straight and two 
curved swords, many speatheads, four fibulae and a hatchet of iron; and a 
gold pendant from an earring. Many Iberian coins of Nedhen, Medhen, or 
Serhen were discovered, but not in the graves. The finds show the predom- 
inance of Iberians in this locality in the fourth and third centuries B.c., and 
that Greek influence had been strong. Jbid. pp. 469-484 (2 figs.), E. Porrier 
and 8. Rernacu report upon their visit to the site, where there has been sporadic 
digging for more than forty years. The clay vessels lie from one to two and 
one-half metres below the surface and contain burned human bones. The 
contents of four tombs which they saw opened are given. At the castle of le 
Négre, near Vendres, there have been collected the objects taken from about 
one hundred and fifty tombs. The pottery falls into four classes, Attic Greek, 
Campanian, Iberian and local. A cylix in the style of Meidias is the finest 
Greek vase found on French soil. Among the Iberian vases are several fine 
specimens contemporary with the Attic pottery of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies. Several Iberian inscriptions were noted; and in another collection, that 
of J. Albaille, an Iberian text of four lines. 

MEAUX.—The Head of a Divinity—In R. Ft. Anc. XIX, 1917, pp. 39-40 
(fig.), G. GassrEs calls attention to a female head found in 1916 in the founda- 
tions of the “Vieux Chapitre” of Meaux. It dates from the second or third 
century A.D., and although rather badly battered may be recognized as a 
Venus. 

PARIS.—A New Piece of the Parthenon Frieze.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, 
pp. 334-337, A. Hfron DE VILLEFOSSE announces that the Louvre has acquired 
a hitherto unknown fragment of the Parthenon frieze. It is the head of a 
youth turned three-quarters to the right and looking backwards and is in a 
perfect state of preservation. It was evidently cut off from the slab to which 
it belonged by a chisel. It was presented to the Louvre by the granddaughter 
of Amédée Daveluy, first director of the French School at Athens, who is 
reported to have received it from the king of Greece between 1846 and 1867. 
It appears to belong to the north frieze, but its position has not yet been 
determined with certainty. 


GERMANY 


FEYEN.—Inscriptions with Names of Belgian Divinities.—In B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1915, pp. 186-190, E. Esp#ranprev publishes three Latin dedications to 
local divinities found at Feyen, between Tréves and Conz. They read: (1) 
In h(onorem) d(omus) d(ivinae). Deo Intarabo Bittius Benignius Acceptus 
restituit; (2) [I]n h(onorem) d(omus) d(ivinae). Marti et Ancamnae C..Sero- 
tinius Justus ex voto posuit; (3) Lenomarti et Ancamnae Optatius Verus Devas 
[or Deva(ti)s] ex voto posuit. Intarabus and Lenus Mars are local names of 
Mars; Ancamna was previously unknown. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


HACKPEN HILL.—Palaeolithic Implements.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 
1916, pp. 26-44 (27 figs.), H. G. O. Kmnpatu describes the palaeolithic imple- 
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ments excavated at Hackpen Hill, Wiltshire, in 1912. He divides them into 
two groups, (1) those with a dark brown patina, much abraded and striated; 
and (2) those with crimson, or sometimes brown, patination with less stria- 
tion, and consisting of pointed and ovate implements and flakes. Jbid. pp. 
44-48 comments are added by B. Dawx1ns, H. Reap, and R. Smits. 

LA COTTE.—Recent Excavations in the Prehistoric Cave.—In Archaeo- 
logia, LXVII, 1916, pp. 75-118 (48 figs.), R. R. Marert describes the work of 
excavation in the cave of La Cotte de St. Brelade, Jersey, in 1914 and 1915. 
During the two years about 15,000 flints were found, of which 4,468 were more 
or less trimmed, and 155 perfect specimens of the first quality. These last 
named are masterpieces of Mousterian industry. All told about 1,200 square 
feet of the palaeolithic floor has been uncovered. La Cotte de St. Brelade is 
a pure Mousterian site. 

LONDON.—Antiquities from Hallstatt.—In 1916 Lord Avebury presented 
to the British Museum an important collection of antiquities of the Early Iron 
Age excavated by him at Hallstatt in 1869. Among the more important ob- 
jects are: a remarkable bucket of hammered bronze, the only one of its kind 
in England, an iron dagger, part of an iron sword, the ivory pommel of a 
sword, an iron spearhead, iron celts, bronze pendants and pins, bronze arm- 
lets, spectacle brooches and brooches of other types, and beads of amber, glass, 
bronze, and shell. In Archaeologia, LXVII, 1916, pp. 145-162 (5 pls.; 19 
figs.), C. H. Reap describes the collection in detail and R. A. Smrrx discusses 
its date. 

SCOTLAND.—Archaeological Discoveries in 1915.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXVIII, 1916, pp. 254-257 (2 figs.), A. O. Cure reports that in 1915 excava- 
tions were continued on Traprain Law in East Lothian and about one eighth 
of an acre laid bare. Four clearly defined strata were found dating from the 
close of the first century to the beginning of the fifth, as was indicated by the 
coins brought to light. Many miscellaneous objects were unearthed such as 
fibulae, pins, rings, beads, pieces of glass armlets, etc. Among the Roman 
remains was a folding spoon. At Falkirk some late Celtic pottery was found. 
At Balneil, Wigtownshire, a burial of the Bronze Age was discovered. The 
bones, apparently of two individuals, were partly burnt and covered with an 
inverted urn. Among other objects in the grave was a bronze chisel. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


DJEMILA.—A Latin Inscription.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1915, pp. 196-200, 
R. Caenat publishes a Latin inscription found at Djemila, the ancient Cuicul, 
in 1915. It is a dedication made in 210 a.v. by a certain C. Egrilius Fuscianus 
which establishes the fact that Subatianus Proculus was commander of the 
legion of Numidia in the years 208, 209 and 210. 

VOLUBILIS.—Excavations in 1915.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 359- 
366 (fig.), L. CHATELAIN gives a brief account of the excavations carried on at 
Volubilis in 1915. Before the work began the location of the triumphal arch 
and the basilica was known. West of the basilica lay the forum, on the south 
side of which was a brick building which may have been a speaker’s stand. A 
flight of five steps connected it with the forum. East of the basilica many 
pieces of wall were uncovered, but they have not yet been explained. Near 
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the arch are remains of five shops in front of which was a colonnade. One of 
the shops is connected with the atrium of a house which had a richly decorated 
tablinum. 


UNITED STATES 


BALTIMORE.—A Head of Eros.—In the collection of Mr. Henry Walters 
in Baltimore is a marble head of Eros in very high relief. It is of the type 
usually ascribed to Lysippus, and is clearly an excellent copy of an early Hel- 
lenistic work. (GrorGE W. ELDERKIN, Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 192- 
* 195; pl.) 

BOSTON.—Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts in 1916.—In the 
Forty-first Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1916, pp. 
96-97, the following acquisitions of classical antiquities are reported: 1. 
Female head from a statuette about half life size, of marble. It is fine Greek 
work of the early part of the fourth century, but the surface is badly worn. 
It was found in Greece. It is 0.165 m. high. 2. Head of a goddess of marble 
larger than life size (see A.J.A. XXI, 1917, p. 102). 3. Portrait head of 
Marciana, of marble (see A.J.A. XXI, 1917, p. 103). 4. Six Cypriote vases. 
5. Reproductions in gold of an Etruscan fibula and pair of earrings. 

NEW YORK.—Limestone Reliefs from the Delta.—In B. Meir. Mus. XII, 
1917, pp. 64-67 (2 figs.), H. E. W. publishes two limestone reliefs from the 
Delta purchased by the Metropolitan Museum in Cairo a few years ago. Both 
are complete and not part of a larger design. They are evidently trial pieces 
or copies. One represents the head and shoulders of a king wearing the crown 
of Lower Egypt, and the other part of the titles of a Pharaoh. The face of 
the king shows all the characteristics of the ““Armenoid”’ race which mingled 
with the Egyptians of the Delta in the early dynasties and became the 
ruling class shortly before the pyramids of Gizeh were built. The reliefs 
appear to be not later than the fourth dynasty and probably date from 
about 2900 B.c. 

A Head of the Thirtieth Dynasty.—The Metropolitan Museum of New York 
has recently received as a loan twenty-nine objects including textiles, paint- 
ings, Egyptian antiquities, etc. Perhaps the most important of them is an 
Egyptian head in the style of the thirtieth dynasty (378-342 B.c.). It is of 
white limestone 22.5 cm. high and represents a woman. It was finished off 
at the top, just above the line of the hair, and back of the ears in flat planes, 
and the inside is hollowed out. It was probably a sculptor’s model. The 
face has simplicity together with grace and elegance, and is far superior to 
the conventional models of Ptolemaic times. (B. Metr. Mus. XII, 1917, pp. 
11-12; fig.) 

The Figure of a Hippopotamus.—In B. Meir. Mus. XII, 1917, pp. 77-78 
(3 figs.), A. M. L(yrHGoB) calls attention to a blue-glazed figure of a hippopota- 
mus recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. It is 20 cm. long and 
11 cm. high. It was found at Meir in 1910 in a tomb of the Middle Kingdom 
which may be dated about 1950 B.c. Lotus flowers and buds are painted 
upon the back of the animal to represent him in his natural surroundings. 

The Head of a Girl.—In Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 130-134 (pl.), Gismua 
M. A. RicHTER describes a marble head of a girl, owned by Mr. Henry Goldman 
and recently exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is about life- 
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size, fairly well preserved, and probably formed part of a statue. The present 
shape seems due to modern trimming. The work is a Greek original of the 
fourth century B.c. by a follower of Praxiteles. 

Southern Italian Vases.—In B. Meir. Mus. XII, 1917, pp. 81-84 (4 figs.), 
Miss G. M. A. R(icuTeEr) publishes three vases recently acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum. One is of local Italian ware of the fifth century B.c. showing 
Greek influence; the second is an “Athenianizing” amphora dating from about 
400 B.c. and bearing some resemblance to a Nolan amphora; and the third 
an Apulian vase of the fourth century. She points out that in Southern Italy 
local Italian pottery with geometric decoration, as well as vases derived from 
the geometric but under Greek influence, gave way to Attic pottery, which in 
turn developed local peculiarities. 

PHILADELPHIA.—An Attic Grave Relief.—In the Museum Journal of 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, VIII, 1917, pp. 10— 
14 (fig.), S. B. L(uce) 
publishes an Attic grave 
stele of the fourth century 
B.c. recently acquired by 
the museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
(Fig. 3). It is of Pentelic 
marble 1.55 m. high and 
0.90 m. wide. There are 
three figures carved in 
high relief, a seated wo- 
man who clasps the hand 
of a bearded man standing 
before her, while between 
the two in the background 
stands another bearded 
man. The figures are rep- 
resented in front of a 
structure with pilasters 
and lintel, but there is no 
pediment. There are three 
inscriptions on the lintel 
which appear to read 
Kpuvvia ’Aorpariou 
NavxdXalovs N... 
... and Navxdains NavxAc- 
ovs Nav... evs. 

Greek Vases.—The 

Figure 3.—Arttic Grave RELIEF Museum of the University 

of Pennsylvania acquired 

in 1916 six important Greek vases. They are 1, a red-figured pyxis with a scene 
representing the marriage of Heracles and Hebe; 2, a Dipylon amphora 43.5 
em. high, in perfect condition; 3, and 4, two white lecythi. On one is the figure 
of a woman seated stringing beads, while before her stands a second woman 
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holding a tray. Between the two is the inscription Aigidos xadds. The 
vase dates from about 465 B.c. and once belonged to the collection of Borelli 
Bey. The second lecythus, which is of later date, has upon it two figures 
making an offering before a stele. 5, a red-figured Attic amphora found at 
Capua. On one side Apollo and Artemis appear standing on either side of an 
altar, and on the reverse Dionysus and a maenad. 6, a Nolan amphora. On 
the obverse stands Apollo, and on the reverse a woman with a pitcher. (S. B. 
L(ucE), the Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania, VIiI, 1917, 
pp. 15-28; 6 figs.) 

Early Chinese Sculptures.—In the Museum Journal of the University of 
Pennsylvania, VII, 1916, pp. 245-262 (8 figs.), C. W. B(isHop) publishes two 
Chinese pedestals with scenes carved upon them recently acquired by the 
Museum. The first measures 24} inches long, 23% inches wide, and 10% 
inches high. An inscription on one face records the date as the sixth year of 
Chang Kuan (524 a.p.). On the opposite side is a female figure in the centre 
rising from a lotus thalamus and hold- 
ing a tray. On either side of her is a 
“phoenix bird,’ beyond which is a lion 
on one side and a lioness on the other. 
On each of the two other sides of the 
block is a procession. These scenes are 
all cut in low relief. A second base 
slightly larger and probably a century 
or two later has four scenes from the 
life of Buddha incised upon the smooth 
surface of the stone. Both pedestals 
are important monuments of early 
Chinese art. 

PROVIDENCE.—The Head of an 
Amazon.—In Bulletin of the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design, V, 1917, pp. 9-11 
(fig.), L. E. R. publishes the head of an 
Amazon (Fig. 4) acquired by the School. Figure 4.—HEaD or AMAZON 
The nose, lips and chin are broken, but 
otherwise it is not greatly injured. The head is a good copy of the same 
original as the Amazon in Berlin, which Michaelis traced back to Polyclitus. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


ITALY 

BERGAMO.—Discovery of Trecento Frescoes.—In Rass. d’Arte, XVI, 
1916, pp. 9-11 (5 figs.), L. ANGELINI describes fourteenth century frescoes newly 
discovered at the secularized Sta. Marta, Bergamo (Figs. 5-6). Because of ‘the 
business use of the place and the dampness of the walls the paintings have 
been removed to the Accademia Carrara. A portion of the frescoes has an 
inscription which determines the date, 1368. The others, from the linear and 
coloristic treatment, as well as from the original location—there appear to be 
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three distinct periods and painters represented—date earlier, probably about 
the middle of the century. 

CREMONA.—Palazzo Fodri Restored.—In Rass. d’Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 
85-96 (16 figs.), 
E. GUSSALLI 
presents the re- 
sults of his stud- 
ies for the resto- 
ration of the 
Palazzo Fodri at 
Cremona. The 
palace was built 
in the first half 
of the sixteenth 
century, pre- 
sumably by An- 
tonio Maria and 
Bartolomeo Fo- 
dri, at the time 
of the prosperity 
of the family un- 
der the duke- 
dom of Charles 
VY. In spite of 
its late date and 
later changes the 
architecture in 
its simplicity is 
suggestive of the 
Quattrocento. 

FLORENCE.— 
Three ‘‘Crete” 

by Donatello.— 
Figure 5.—S. SrepasTiano, Sta. Scotastica: BERGAMO Three bas-reliefs 
found by Gia- 
como de Nicola more than a year ago in the storeroom of the Museo 
Nazionale of Florence are described by their finder in Burl. Mag. XXX, 1917, 
pp. 87-95 (3 figs.). They are modelled in chalk mixed with glue and the flue 
of cloth. Their subjects are The Crowning with Thorns, Christ before Pilate, 
and The Way to Calvary. The originality of the compositions, the reality of 
the figures, and the dramatic spirit of the action, together with details of archi- 
tectural background and individual figures, show the works to be very similar 
to authentic reliefs by Donatello done in the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century. On the twentieth of January, 1823, the Opera of Santa Maria del 
Fiore consigned to the gallery, of the Uffizi among several sculptures by Luca, 
Donatello, Michelangelo, etc., “3 basso rilieve modellati in terra con Storie 
della Passione di Nostro Signore.” This record evidently concerns the three 
reliefs found by the writer. Since the Opera of the Duomo did not possess 
works of art which were not made for the Duomo and the Baptistry, support 
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is gained for the supposition that the three reliefs were made by Donatello as 
models for one of the two bronze doors of the new sacristies for which he 
was given the 
commission, but 
which he never 
completed. The 
style of the work 
strengthens this 
hypothesis, since 
it accords with 
the other reliefs 
made by Dona- 
tello at the time 
when these doors 
must have been 
executed (1437- 
1446). 

MILAN — 
Papers of Ap- 
prenticeship. — 
In Rass. d’ Arte, 
XVI, 1916, pp. 
26-27, L. Bevrramti calls attention to a number of contracts made between 
painters and their apprentices in Renaissance Milan. The terms of pay to the ° 
learners were not bad, but work was demanded in return. For example, in 
1550 Raffaele Crespi bound himself to Bernardino Campi for 5 scudi a month, 
but agreed to work winter nights to make up for the shortness of the days. 

New Madonna in the Castello Sforzesco.— Among recent acquisitions to the 
museum of the Castello Sforzesco at Milan, L. Beurrami (Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 
1916, pp. 52-53; fig.) publishes a half length Madonna holding a flower to the 
Christ Child, a work of unusual technique. The flesh is painted in tempera on 
the stuff which forms the basis, but the hair, dress, and background are worked 
with silk threads of various colors and little metallic ornaments of disks, hemi- 
spheres, and flowers. The two dissimilar techniques are made to blend with 
each other and presumably the frame was originally silk too as in a like example 
in the Valsecchi collection, Milan. 

PIACENZA.—Crucifixion by Lomazzo.—In Rass. d’Arte, XVI, 1916, p. 84 
(fig.), G. NicopEm1 publishes a Crucifixion by Giovan Paolo Lomazzo in the 
Vacchi collection, Piacenza. The signature is nearly gone but one reads 
“Lom. zz. 15. 8.”". That makes the authorship certain and a stylistic compari- 
son yields the date 1568. 

REGGIO.—Documents on Bernardino Orsi.—In Rass d’ Arie, XVI, 1916, 
pp. 46-48 (fig.), G. Saccant publishes the documents concerning Bernardino 
Orsi resulting from an investigation of the notaries’ records in the Archivio di 
Stato, Reggio. Bernardino was not the father, because so much older, and 
probably not the master of Lelio Orsi, who came from a remote branch of the 
family. The dates of Bernardino’s birth and death remain undetermined, but 
his father was Lazzaro, son of Pietro; though married to Giovanna di Crim- - 
inati, he had no children, at least as late as 1522. His documented artistic 
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activity reached from 1485 to 1522; he was still living ten years later. The 
commissions for which the contracts are found are: an altarpiece representing 
St. Peter Martyr for S. Domenico, 1485; Enthroned Madonna and Saints in 
the Cathedral, 1501, the only one of the works remaining and still in the Reggio 
Cathedral; a small commission for the Commune Reggio, 1506; an ancona for 
Stefano Fontanella, later turned over to Lazzaro Ardizzoni to paint, 1512; a 
picture for Fontanella, possibly the same picture, and one for Antonio de 
Mustis, 1516; decorations for the chapel of St. Vincent in S. Domenico, Reggio, 
1516; an altarpiece for 8S. Prospero, Madonna and Saints with Annunciation 
above and Nativity below, 1522. 

ROME.—Paintings in the Vatican Depot.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 
75-83 (10 figs.), G. BERNARDINI publishes with attributions a number of second 
rate pictures that hang in two rooms of the Vatican Gallery not open to the 
public, hence serving as a sort of magazine. No. 67, Madonna and Saints, is 
definitely ascribable to Bernardino di Mariotto; it formerly was recognized as 
of the school of Signorelli,—Mariotto did in fact derive something from the 
painter of Cortona. No. 325, Madonna and Saints, can be attributed to 
Giovanni di Pietro Spagna with the reservation that the hardness of the color 
suggests the workshop. No. 94, Madonna and Saints, is signed “Franciscus 
M. pinxit,” i.e. by Francesco Melanzio; it is a work of the end of the artist’s 
career after he had come under the influence of Pietro Vannucci. A detached 
Perugian fresco, Madonna and Saints, is in the style of Tiberio Diotallevi di 
Assisi, but seems to show the brushwork of assistants. No. 64, Madonna and 
Saints, is in the Raphaelesque manner of Domenico Alfani. No. 178, Madonna, 
can be associated with a triptych in the Galleria d’Arte Antica, Rome, signed 
by Antonio da Alatri; it is a fifteenth century work extremely rustic and 
behind the times. No. 33 is a Christ Bearing the Cross signed by Marco 
Palmezzano; the signature is ancient but has been tampered with; a Sacred 
Family may doubtfully be given also to this artist. No. 307, fragment of a 
Madonna, showing the heads only of the Mother and Child, is Venetian and 
very possibly a youthful work of Andrea Previtali. No. 304, Madonna with 
Infant St. John, is signed by Marco Basaiti, ““Marchus Baxaiti pinsit.”” No. 
228, Madonna with a Female Saint, seemingly an unclear Marriage of St. 
Catherine, cannot be given any more definite attribution than to the Emilian 
school, recalling Giambattista Maineri. 

A Christian Sarcophagus.—During the work on the Via Ostiense at Mezzo- 
cammino a tomb was found, with a marble sarcophagus. The cover represents 
on one sice Jonah sleeping under the gourd, and on the other the adoration of 
the Magi. The sarcophagus itself is sculptured with the miracles of Jesus, 
Peter denying his Lord, and other scenes. Further excavations led to the 
discovery of a Christian cemetery with sarcophagi and inscriptions. (F. 
Fornart, Not. Scav. XIII, 1916, pp. 123-137.) 


SPAIN 
MADRID.—A New Van Orley in the Prado.—In the Buletin de la Sociedad 
Espafiola de Excursiones, XXIV, 1916, pp. 74-78 (2 pls.), E. Tormo discusses 
the Holy Family by Bernard Van Orley, dated 1522, which the Prado has 
acquired from the Bosch collection. The picture is of interest because of the 
relation it displays between the works of Van Orley and Durer. 
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RUSSIA 
PETROGRAD.—A Madonna by Rossellino in the Hermitage.—In Rass. 
d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 54-58 (5 figs.), G. Frizzon1 publishes the marble relief 
of the Madonna by Antonio Rossellino recently presented to the Hermitage, 
Petrograd. The exact provenance of the work is not given, but it may be 
identical with the one mentioned by Vasari in the house of the Tornabuoni. 
In any case, it appears to be certainly authentic and an early work. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

DURHAM.—Repairs to the Cathedral.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, 
pp. 49-56, is a report on the repairs now being undertaken in Durham Cathe- 
dral. 

FARNHAM.—A Picture from the School of Verrocchio.—The group of 
pictures assigned to the atelier of Verrocchio receives a rich addition in the 
hitherto unpublished Virgin in Adoration described by T. Borentus in Burl. 
Mag. XXX, 1917, p. 129 (pl.). Of the history of this painting, now owned by 
Mr. W. H. Woodward of Crooksbury Hurst, Farnham, nothing seems to be 
known before 1914. It is a fragment of a larger composition, apparently a 
Nativity or an Adoration of the Shepherds. 

LONDON.—Mediaeval Remains.—In Archaeologia, LXVII, 1916, pp. 
1-26 (12 pls.; 5 figs.), P. Norman describes recent discoveries of mediaeval 
remains in London. These are: 1, the chalk foundation-arches and the wall 
above them on the north side of Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle Street; 
also, on the south side, what was once a fine oriel window; 2, foundations and 
crowns of arches in the Dutch Church, Austin Friars; 3, Aldgate Crypt; 4, a 
vaulted chamber west of Gracechurch Street; 5, part of the west wall of the 
church of the Dominican Priory at Blackfriars; 6, the raft and piles beneath 
the belfry of Westminster; 7, the conduit head, Gray Friars. 

A Mediaevai Ivory Comb.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 168-171 
(3 figs.), C. H. Reap discusses a mediaeval ivory comb, 43 in. by 4;*5 in., with 
teeth on opposite sides. The band between the two is ornamented with circles 
in which are carved animals either singly or in pairs. It bears on one end the 
inscription, Missi fuit pecten hoc a Gregorio papa ad Berthé Regind. The hand 
is that of the tenth century, but the comb appears to date from the eleventh 
or twelfth century. The comb has recently been acquired by the British 
Museum. 

An Attribution to the School of Rembrandt.—In his notes on picttires in the 
royal collections, L. Cust contests both the title and the authorship of a por- 
trait of a young man in Windsor Castle. It has long been known as a portrait 
of Gerard Dou by himself. But it is not the likeness of that painter, and the 
scale and breadth of the painting suggest much more the early work of Rer:)- 
brandt than that of Dou. However, the evidence does not permit an indis- 
putable attribution. (Burl. Mag. XXX, 1917, p. 154; fig.) 

OLD SARUM.— Excavations in 1915.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVIII, 1917, 
pp. 174-183 (4 figs.), W. St. Joan Hope reports in detail upon the progress of 
the work of excavation at Old Sarum in 1915. 

SOUTH CERNEY.—Fragments of a Twelfth Century Rood.—In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXVIII, 1916, p. 17 (pl.), W. R. Leruasy publishes a carved head and 
foot which belonged to a twelfth century rood from South Cerney Church, 
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Gloucestershire. The whole figure must have been about three feet high and 
resembled closely the Christ of the deposition in the painted chapel at Win- 
chester Cathedral. The wood was covered with gesso and the surface painted. 
Ibid. p. 18, A. C. Stevens gives the details of the discovery. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


CARTHAGE.—Inscriptions from the Basilica.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, 
pp. 431-436, A. Hfron DE VILLEFOSSE publishes two Christian grave inscrip- 
tions found by Father Delattre in the basilica at Carthage. One is in Latin 
and dates from 438, the other is in Greek and Latin. 


UNITED STATES 

BOSTON.—Gifts to the Museum of Fine Arts.—The great donation of 
Denman Ross to the Museum of Fine Arts is principally of interest to the 
oriental student but embraced many western art objects, including a Flemish 
Verdure tapestry; paintings by Pietro Longhi and Van der Helst (Fig. 7); draw- 
ings by Tiepolo, Credi, and others; jewelry, manuscripts, bindings, and so forth. 
The Coolidge gift, announced at the same time as the Ross gift, included the 
well-known Boar Hunt by Frans Snyders, two pieces of a sixteenth century 
tapestry, a painted terra-cotta bust of Christ ascribed to the school of Dona- 
tello (Fig. 8), a statuette of St. Henry of Germany (?) considered to be of the 
Abbeville school, late fifteenth century, and interesting examples of the indus- 
trial arts of the Renaissance. A single gift of note is a Marriage Salver. On 
the front is painted the Queen of Sheba Visiting Solomon (Fig. 9), on the 
back a Putto with Cornucopias. Berenson had attributed this to Matteo di 
Giovanni, others to the school of Filippo Lippi. (B. Mus. F. A. XV, 1917, 
pp. 9-23; 31 figs.) In Burl. Mag. XXX, 1917, pp. 183-18) (2 figs.), O. Srr#N 
describes the decoration of this wooden salver, called a “desco del nozze” and 
used for the presentation of marriage gifts. The work has been variously 
attributed to the Florentine, Sienese, and Paduan schools. The writer rejects 
all of these attributions. The ornamental daintiness and ceremonious beauty 
of the painting point toward Umbria and the Marches for its origin. There 
is some Sienese influence evident in the work, but such influence was felt in 
Umbrio-Marchegiano art shortly after the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the period to which this salver belongs. The authentic work of the late period 
of the poetic painter of the Marches, Giovanni Boccati da Camerino, shows 
such close similarity to the decoration of this salver, that its attribution to 
him in about the year 1473 seems justified. 

CAMBRIDGE.—A Tintoretto Deposited in the Fogg Museum.—In, Rass. 
d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, p. 25 (pl.), F. M. Perkins reproduces with a note of praise 
the Diana by Tintoretto belonging to the Sachs collection, New York, and 
deposited in the Fogg Museum. 

Some Unpublished Drawings Ascribed to Holbein.—In Art in America, V, 
1917, pp. 72-77 (5 figs.), P. Smrrx publishes five of the twenty-seven drawings 
done in pen and ink on the margins of a copy of Des. Erasmi In Evangelium 
lucae paraphrasis nune primum et nata et aedita, dated 1523, in the Harvard 
Library. Some of the sketches are decorative rather than illustrative, though 
most of them admirably serve the latter purpose. Their high merit and their 
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resemblance to Holbein’s authentic illustrations for Erasmus’ Praise of Folly 
attest the probability of the work having been done by Holbein. 
CHICAGO.—Acquisitions of the Art Institute——Four pieces of brocades 
have recently been presented to the Antiquarian Society collection. One is a 
thirteenth century Hispano-Moresque example decorated with confronting 
lions; a second, a Sassanian piece of the tenth century or earlier, is the favorite 
medallion with archers on horseback shooting lions; a third is twelfth to thir- 


FiaureE 7.—PorTRAIT BY VAN DER HELST 


teenth century Regensburg work showing lions in circles and other geometric 
decoration; the fourth is a fourteenth century Italian brocade of Byzantine 
pattern. (B. Art Inst. XI, 1917, p. 269; fig.) 

DETROIT.—A Painting by Giovanni De Agostino.—In Rass. d’ Arie, XVI, 
1916, pp. 73-74 (fig.), B. Berenson publishes a picture, the portrait busts of 
a young man and woman, signed Joanis Paulus de Augustinis, in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Detroit. This is the second work of this master to come to light, 
the other is a Pieta in 8S. M. alla Porta, Milan. The Milan picture led to the 
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artist’s being placed among the minor Quattrocento satellites of Mantegna 
and Antonello, but with the additional evidence now available from costumes 
and types he is rather 
to be regarded as a six- 
teenth century ritarda- 
teur, building on the 
Bellini The Pieta 
might date about 1510, 
the double portrait a 

decade later. 
MINNEAPOLIS. — 
A Statuette of Dovizia 
by Giovanni della Rob- 
bia.— A statuette of 
Dovizia in the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts 
is published by A. 
MARQUAND in Art in 
America, V, 1917, pp. 
195-199 (fig.). The 
prototype of the work 
is probably to be 
sought in a statue by 
Donatello which, ac- 
Figure 8.—TeErra-Cotta Bust: ScHoot or cording to Vasari, 
DoNnaTELLO stood in the Mercato 
Vecchio, whence it had 
to be removed in 1721 because.of injuries from exposure to the weather. This 
statue has been lost, but there is one possible derivative of it in the Buonarroti 
museum, a statuette by Robbia, and another in the Berlin museum from the 
Robbia school. Both of these are known as Pomonas. While the statuette 
in the Minneapolis museum also portrays a conception analogous to that of 
Donatello’s Dovizia, it is more strictly a goddess of the home. It bears the 
inscription, “GLORIA ET DIVITIE IN DOMO.TUA” and has beside the 
principal figure, an accompanying group of a boy and dog, emphasizing the 
spirit of domesticity. The work has the brilliant enamelling characteristic of 

Giovanni della Robbia and may be dated about the year 1525. 

NEW YORK.—Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum.—Some notable 
additions of the Metropolitan Museum have been made in the department of 
prints recently established and put under the direction of Curator W. M. 
Ivins, Jr. (B. Metr. Mus. XII, 1917, pp. 107-111; 3 figs.). They include a 
Descent from the Cross by Torchlight, by Rembrandt; and a number of early 
German prints, e.g., by Durer, Cranach, Schongauer (ibid. pp. 94-95; fig.). 
The Pulitzer fund has made possible the purchase of important stained glass 
from the Abbey of Flavigny, consisting of two complete windows, a Deluge 
Window and a Moses Window, and four medallions. The artist can be identi- 
fied as Valentin Bousch and the commissioner as Wary de Lucy, twenty-first 
Prior of Flavigny, who held office from 1510 to 1557. The windows date about 
1530 (ibid. pp. 112-115; 3 figs.). The new acquisitions of Italian art are 
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numerous (ibid. pp. 34-37; 3 figs.). From the Volpi sale the Museum pur- 
chased a fifteenth century Florentine cassone with high relief gesso decora- 
tion, a sixteenth 
century Floren- 
tine walnut cab- 
inet and an 
ecclesiastical 
faldstool. The 
last bears the in- 
scription: “D. 
CELSUS AM- 
ERICUS TUR- 
CUS A SENIS: 
ROMANUS 
ABBAS 1601.” 
A Madonna and 
Child of terra- 
cotta, colored 
and gilded, can 
be classed with 
the numerous 
North Italian, 
provincial, early 
Renaissance 
sculptures that 
bear the nebu- 
lous name of the 
Master of the 
Pellegrini Chapel. A conservative Sienese Madonna relief of the early fifteenth 
century is of the unusual material, papier maché. Five pieces of Italian 
majolica illustrate the influence of Hispano-Moresque work of the earlier 
Italian potters. For the department of armor three lots were bought at the 
Volpi sale, two half-suits of armor of the sixteenth century, and a short 
Venetian sword or cinquedea of about 1500 (ibid. 34-40; 3 figs.). A number 
of velvets of Renaissance date from Italy and Asia Minor have also been 
recently added (ibid. pp. 68-70; 2 figs.). 

Romanesque Stone Relief.—In B. Meir. Mus. XII, 1917, pp. 29-32 (fig.), 
D. FRrep.ey publishes a stone relief from the church of St. Leonard, Zamora, 
Spain, which now is the chief piece of Romanesque sculpture in the Museum. 
The relief represents a lion trampling on a dragon and, behind, Christ crown- 
ing the Virgin, who is attended by an angel and St. Leonard bearing fetters 
from which he has just freed two prisoners. Other ornamental and architec- 
tural motives of local character are added. The relief is filled with reminis- 
cences of the various Romanesque schools of the neighboring provinces of 
France. But if it really be of the twelfth century, to which it is assigned, it 
is of exceptional iconographic interest not only for the motive of St. Leonard 
but also for the surprisingly highly developed Coronation of the Virgin. 

An Unknown Portrait by Antonello da Messina.—In Art in America, V, 
1917, pp. 165-167 (pl.), M. W. BrockweE Lt publishes a portrait lately acquired 


Figure 9.—MarrRIAGE SALVER: GIOVANNI Boccatt 
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by Mr. Michael Friedsam. A critical study of the work in connection with 
authentic paintings by Antonello da Messina justifies its attribution to that 
artist in his last period. Although the early history of the painting is not 
known, the writer suggests that it may be identified with the portrait of Michele 
Vianello, which the “Anonimo” of Morelli mentions having seen in 1532 in 
the house of Messer Antonio Pasqualino. With the exception of the signature 
of Antonello da Messina and the date, 1475, the short description given by 
the “Anonimo” fits the work under consideration. It is very possible that 
this panel, like others by the same artist, originally possessed a parapet across 
the front on which were placed the signature and date. 

A Triptych by Sassetta.—In Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 206-209 (fig.), 
O. Srrén publishes a triptych in a private collection in New York and formerly 
in the Chabrieres-Arles collection in Paris. The work may be assigned to the 
early period (probably not after 1430) of Stefano di Giovanni, called Sassetta. 
It shows the artist at his best, as a poetic, imaginative genius. 

A Portrait of Frans Hals.—In Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 59-60 (pl.), 
F. J. MaTuer, Jr., writes of a portrait of a man by Frans Hals recently acquired 
by Mr. Henry Goldman of New York. The form of the composition, the 
costume of the sitter, and the delicate harmony of color, as well as the partly 
effaced date, 1637, place the work in the artist’s later period. As pure por- 
traiture few paintings by Hals are superior to it. 

Two Clovio Manuscripts in New York.—In Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 
88-99 (2 figs.), A. E. Byx discusses the illumination of the so-called “Towneley 
Lectionary” in the New York Public Library and the Farnese Breviary in 
the J. Pierpont Morgan collection of New York. At least three or four of the 
six full-page miniatures of the Towneley Lectionary may be ascribed to Giulio 
Clovio and dated between the years 1531 and 1540. Two of the finest minia- 
tures in this series are the Nativity and the Last Judgment. The twenty-six 
illuminations of the Farnese Breviary are later and finer representations of 
the same artist’s work. This Breviary was made about 1546 for the Cardinal 
Alexander Farnese. Both manuscripts rank Clovio among the baroque suc- 
cessors of the great masters of the High Renaissance, commanding a perfect 
technique and almost limitless skill, but producing an art that is essentially 
imitative. A source of great wonder is Clovio’s successful portrayal in a very 
small space of all the contents of a colossal wall painting. He excels in minute 
detail and particularly in the delicate border designs of arabesque and animal 
forms, in which his works abound. 

PROVIDENCE.—Syrian Marriage-Chest.—In the Bulletin of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, V, 1917, pp. 4-6 (fig.), J. SHaPLEY publishes a Syrian 
marriage-chest recently added to the Providence collection. The chest, though 
comparatively modern, is decorated with inlaid designs handed down from 
those of the early Christian mosaic and manuscript illumination of Syria. 

ST. LOUIS.—Prints Acquired by the City Art Museum.—In the Bulletin 
of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, III, 1917, pp. 2-10 (9 figs.), the depart- 
ment of prints announces the various new additions to the collection, including 
etchings by Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Meryon, Whistler, Haden, Turner, Bone, 
Ribera, Goya, Ruysdael, and Millet; and engravings by Durer, Barthel and 
Hans Sebald Beham, Delff, Pontius Masson, and Nanteuil. 

WORCESTER.—Acquisitions of the Art Museum.—Among the new addi-e 
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tions published in the Bulletin of the Worcester Art Museum are important 
examples of Italian painting and sculpture. The Madonna by Francia (ibid. 
VII, 4, 1917, pp. 1-2; fig.) would be a notable gain to any collection and 
the following works of sculpture speak for themselves: Coat of Arms of the 
Davanzati Family, School of Donatello; Bust of St. John, Benedetto da Mai- 
ano; Madonna and Child, Domenico di Paris; Madonna and Child, Antonio 
Begarelli (ibid. VIII, 1917, pp. 1-15; 11 figs.). Note also an old Slavonic 
triptych (ibid. pp. 19-23), etc. 


